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JANUARY, 1882. 


MRS. RAVEN’S TEMPTATION. 





CHAPTER I. 
AT THE WHITE HART. 


Scan mid-day train from London, through the south-western 
counties, had just passed Ravenstoke Station. It was one of 
the quietest stations on that line; only two passengers had alighted. 

One, who stepped from a first-class carriage, was an acute-looking 
elderly gentleman, with iron-grey hair, who carried a brief-bag in his 
hand. He went briskly up the narrow hilly footpath from the station, 
looking to the right hand and the left like one whose business it was 
to see all there was to be seen. 

The other was a third-class passenger, and she was a small, slight 
girl, certainly not more than twenty years old. She was very plainly 
and simply dressed—she might even have been called shabby, but for 
the careful preservation of her garments, and the freshness of the 
white frills about her neck and wrists. Her face, too, was sweet 
and pure and bright; not strikingly pretty, perhaps, in the eyes of 
such as prefer dahlias to lilies, not a face to rave about, but a face 
alive in every feature to the gentle motions of a true and innocent 
soul. 

The gentleman had walked straight through the station. The girl 
lingered, and then spoke to the homely old station-master. 

‘‘ Ts there any hotel or inn near here, where you can recommend 
me to go and get some lunch, and where I could remain for the 
night, if I find it necessary ?” 

The old man looked at the girl. ‘You go to the White Hart, 
miss. You'll be well looked after there. They are kind folk. It’s 
the station hotel, d’ye see. Everybody who has to wait at Raven 
stoke puts up there. You'll find it quiet and comfortable.” 

But the girl hesitated. “Iam afraid it may be expensive,” she 
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said. ‘Is there any humbler place—a little farther off, maybe— 
which you could recommend ?” 

‘**No, no,” answered the old man, resolutely. ‘There’s the Pitch- 
fork, but I'll not send you there. The folks are decent enough in 
their own way, but it’s not the place for you. Go you to the White 
Hart, and if you set about things the right way you won’t find it 
dear. They are good people.” 

“ Thank you for telling me this so kindly,” said .the young lady as 
she turned away. 

The White Hart was a snug, old-fashioned hostelry, crammed 
full of fine old furniture, bought up at the best county sales held 
during the last fifty years. Its proprietors were old servants of 
one of the county families, and its attendants were demure, 
buxom country lasses. The landlady was a little grand and awful 
generally, especially to unknown and unaccompanied lady-visitors ; 
but her frowning brows relaxed, and her pursy mouth softened, as our 
little traveller timidly asked if she could be served with some sort of 
simple meal—such as a cup of tea and a little cold meat. 

‘Certainly, miss,” said Mrs. Fisher, with one swift glance over 
the stranger’s modest toilet, and a mental decision that she would 
not care to be taxed with the charge for a private room. ‘“ Mary, 
show this young lady into the coffee-room. You'll find it very 
quiet and pleasant, miss,” she added kindly. ‘“ There’s only one 
gentleman lunching here to-day ; he is just come in off the train.” 

‘Will you tell me where the post-office is?” asked the girl again. 
*‘T should like to go there while I am waiting.” 

“It’s a good bit away,” answered Mrs. Fisher. ‘You see, the 
White Hart and the station stand by themselves, and the post-office 
is nearer the other houses of -the village. One of our lasses is going 

‘there now with the London letters; so if you’d like her to do 
anything for you, you’re welcome, and it will save you the step.” 

‘Qh, thank you,” said the girl. “Will you tell her to ask if any 
letter is waiting there for Miss Alice Cleare. Please ask her to make 
quite certain, because I think there is sure to be one.” 

“‘ There won’t be any mistake,” returned the landlady. ‘ There’s 
not such a many strangers’ letters in Ravenstoke office: and though 
the postmistress is slow, she’s sure.” 

Alice Cleare followed the serving girl into the big coffee-room. It 
was a pleasant enough chamber, with brown wainscoted walls hung 
out with hunting pieces, a huge sideboard covered with plate and 
glass, great windows quite bowery with beautiful plants of all kinds, 

.and a- long shining table, on one end of which a snowy cloth 
was already spread. Its other occupant was ensconced in a roomy 
arm-chair, and was already deep in the interests of the county 
paper, which he held aside for a moment as they ‘entered. The 
maid spread-a- small cloth at the opposite end of the table and 


silently disappeared. 
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There was nothing for the young traveller to while the time with. 
She almost wished she had persisted in going herself to the post- 
office. The girl had a sore and anxious heart, and mute waiting 
seemed almost more than she could bear. 

Presently her fellow-sojourner rose, walked to the fireplace, and 
began examining the prints above it. Then he suddenly remarked 
that it was a very hot day for so late in the season, and offered her 
the newspaper, which she thankfully accepted. 

His lunch was not long in coming—a dainty little lunch of cold 
chicken. He asked if the wine cellar could recommend its hock, and 
the maid said she would.call her master. The host came speedily : a 
quiet, civil-speaking elderly man of rather sleepy manners. He could 
recommend his hock: and brought some. 

“Beautiful place, this Kavenstoke,” observed the visitor. “One 
would not expect such perfect seclusion so near London.” 

“You might well say that, if you saw what it is in the winter, sir,” 
said Mr. Fisher. 

“Many county families living near? ” 

“A goodish many,” answered the host. ‘Lord Weald’s place isn’t 
three miles off, but they’re not very often there. This climate does not 
suit my lady.” 

“Does Lord Weald own the land. hereabouts ?—capital land it is.” 

‘ Law, no, sir, the Ravens are the squires of Ravenstoke. They’ve 
been on the land, ‘sir, ever since King William Rufus gave it as 
a grant to the first Raven, who had helped him in clearing the New 
Forest. The Ravens are the family here, sir.” 

“T suppose they’ll be quiet-going folk—not very rich,” said the 
gentleman, indifferently. 

“Why, sir, they’re as rich as rich can be. As for quiet-going, 
they’ve always been that in my time: but there’s some old residents 
here who could tell other tales. ‘There wasn’t a kinder man than 
the late Squire, sir. He was liked by all.” 

“Ha!” said the stranger, looking up, as if his interest had 
suddenly awakened. ‘“ Didn’t he die lately? or was there a monu- 
ment erected to him—or some public event of some sort—what was 
it? Iseem to recall seeing something of the kind in a London paper.” 

“‘ There was his funeral,” said the host, impressively ; “the -county 
papers were full of it, as was right and proper. Did it get into the 
London papers, sir? That'll be some of the doings of the new 
Squire’s friends.” 

““T suppose the old family is in no danger of dying out ?” 

The landlord shook his head. ‘“ There’s no saying, sir,” he answered. 
“ They were terribly afeared of that once. The Squire has died 
before his time, one may say—for so robust a man as he was; he 
did not see his fiftieth year, and was not spared to see his children 
marry. So there’s just the. two sons left, and one of them’s not 
much to look at in the way of health.” 
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“‘ He ought to be, in such a place as this,” said the stranger. 

“Tt is the new squire, Mr. Leonard. He never went away, even 
to school ; he was so delicate. They had tutors down here for him, 
and he is very clever. We don’t think much of him in the village; 
he is not like his father was, always going about among folks, or 
like Master Frank, the younger son, who takes after the old squire’s 
ways, and is one of the nicest young fellows you ever saw, sir. Yet 
by the Squire’s will he is not to get a brass farthing to call his own 
until his mother dies.” 

“No!” 

The landlord looked grave. ‘We can’t make out the rights and 
wrongs of it, sir, and it seems hard to us. But the gentry have their 
own ways, sir—as they’ve a right to.” 

“Is the mother—the lady—a good life?” asked the traveller. 
“‘ Perhaps it was a mutual arrangement? I can’t imagine a young 
man feeling the want of cash while his mother is wealthy.” 

“Master Frank was not her favourite; Ae was never kept from 
school, sir,” cried the landlord significantly. ‘‘ Ladies are mysterious. 
Women all are—as my wife herself doesn’t deny. The Squire was 
powerful fond of his younger son—and I’ve heard say that the two 
parents seldom take most to the same child—which is a blessed 

_ arrangement o’ nature, when one thinks over it. So the Squire must 
have had his reasons.” 

‘Perhaps the young gentleman was a little wild,” suggested the 
stranger, carelessly. ““‘ His father may have felt he was doing him a 
service by imposing years of discipline and dependence.” 

“May be so, sir; but Master Frank never seemed wild to my 
knowledge ; and people that keep houses like this, sir, are apt to 
know a good deal.” 

“Well, I’ve no doubt the mother will act fairly by him.” 

“‘T daresay she will, sir. She’s a very pious woman, though not 
popular as the Squire was. Some people say she’s hard and highty- 
tighty. But there’s one thing speaks well for Madame Raven: she 

. keeps her servants. She’s got one still that was nurse to the late 
Squire himself when he was brought to Ravenstoke.” 

‘Was he not born here, then ?” 

“No, sir. The squire before him, Squire Eldred Raven, never 
married, and his nephew, little Henry, was brought here, a child, 

. from India. Charity Hale—Mrs. Hale that 1s, as she’s called—nursed 
him, and a fine man he grew up. She is at the house still, though 
it’s little she can do, being nigh her three score and ten.” 

‘I suppose you don’t remember the former squire,” carelessly 
rematked the stranger. 

“ J don’t remember him,” said the landlord. ‘I hadn’t come to 
these parts in Squire Eldred’s days ; it’s a many years ago. But there’s 
them that do. There’s a moniment to him in the church, sir.. They do 
say it was a nine-days’ wonder what the inscription would be, if they 
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wanted to speak a good word for him, and yet tell no stories. But he’s 
dead and gone long since, that reckless Squire Eldred : and, in the main, 
the family has been a good family—with feeling hearts, But it cuts me 
to see how Mr. Frank is broke down by his father’s death. He was 
away when it took place, leastways he came flying home from Cam- 
bridge after the Squire was insensible. I beg pardon, sir, for 
troubling you so long with my talk,” the host wound up briskly, 
seeing his guest had drawn some papers from his pocket and seemed 
to be paying him no further attention. 

But he had had another attentive auditor: Miss Alice Cleare. She 
had heard every word, and was thinking to herself how full of sorrow 
the world was, and how hearts nearly as sore as her own were beat- 
ing in this beautiful country place—which had seemed to her a para- 
dise of peace and prosperity. 

As the landlord went away, a maid-servant came in with the small 
luncheon-tray. On its corner lay a letter: which the young lady 
caught up eagerly. 

If anybody had askecfher, half an hour before, what she feared or 
expected, she would have answered almost in the words of the note 
she now read. Yet it is only when a dreaded fact is realised, that 
we discover how large a place hope has held in our anxiety. 

She bore the blow bravely—whatever it was. Neither the strange 
gentleman nor the maid had any reason to imagine that the note 
was anything but some business-like appointment or excuse. Alice 
Cleare had had a great deal of sorrow in her short life. It had not 
hardened her. But she had learned how to meet it. 

When she had finished her lunch, which she did very quickly—and, 
indeed, she took little except the cup of tea—instead of ringing the 
bell, she went to the door of the coffee-room and looked out into the 
hall. The landlady was seated at work behind the long window of 
her little parlodr. Advancing towards her, she inquired what she 
owed. It was little enough. 

‘“‘T may require to sleep here to-night,” she said, timidly. “I have 
some business to do in this neighbourhood, and circumstances may 
detain me till the last train has left. Must I engage a room now, to 
secure it? Or is there a reasonable prospect of my getting One, if I 
leave it open till I see how things happen ?” 

“Poor little body!” thought the landlady as she answered. 
“You're quite sure to get a room here, miss, if you come in any time 
before eleven, when we shut up ; and I reckon you'll not be nearly so 
late as that,” she added, with an old-fashioned motherly horror of 
young folks straying in the darkness. 

“I may be rather late-—I may not be able to help it—but oh, 
surely not later than that!” said the girl. ‘‘I. shall certainly return 
as soon as ever I can. And will you please give that”— it was a six- 
pence—‘ to the messenger who brought my letter for me.” 

“There’s no need,” said the landlady, “the girl would have been 
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going to the post anyhow. But as you please.” For she saw the 
sweet face flushed, and the delicate lip trembled. Alice Cleare’s 
dress might be cheap and worn—but it was not in small dues to 
others that she had learned to economise. 

She set off briskly down the highroad in the direction of the 
church and the village. The strange gentleman then came out of 
the coffee-room, paid his reckoning, and inquired whether the village 
lay to the right or to the left of the hotel. The landlady went with 
him to the threshold, secretly wondering which of her neighbours he 
had come to see, and what he wanted with them. She was shrewder 

. than her husband, and she guessed he was a lawyer. 

Miss Cleare’s slight figure was already far off, a mere dark speck 
on the horizon. But advancing towards the hotel, so that he must 
have passed her on his way, was a tall, fair youth, in deep mourning. 
He walked leisurely, as if going nowhere in particular. And pre- 
sently he paused, hesitated a moment, and then retraced his steps. 

“Is that young man one of these Ravens your good husband has 
been telling me about?” asked the stranger. 

“Yes, siz; that’s Mr. Frank, the second son.” 

Now, the landlady was right in believing this gentleman to be a 
lawyer ; and, in fact, his business lay with the Ravens of Ravens- 
court, until now strangers to him. He had an appointment for an 
interview in their house that very evening. He had named the 
time for this meeting himself, and not without design had he made 
it some hours later than the coming down of the train from London. 
For he was on a bit of new business in this matter—business, too, 
quite out of his usual line. But, as he had said to his partner, it was 
always something to get into relations with a good county family, only 
it was as well to find out how the land lay. And for this survey, 
whether it was to be of acres or of histories, he had deemed no place 
better suited than the old-established, snug White Hart. Now he 
was on his way to stroll about a little and see what was to be seen. 

‘A London lawyer, I’m certain,” said Mrs. Fisher to herself. “Is 
he come about Squire Raven’s strange will, I wonder? He’s quite 
another sort from good old Mr. Brackenbury, who has done all the law 
business the Court has wanted for the last thirty years. I wonder 
if it was the sight of him, standing here, that made Master Frank 
turn back ?” 


CHAPTER. (Ll. 
MOTHER AND SONS. 


FRANK Raven had never noticed the stranger at the hotel door. 
His original intention had been to visit the hotel: at least as far as a 
vague whim can be called an intention. There had seemed nothing 
to.do at home, or anywhere else. So he had just strolled out, with 
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some idea of having a chat with old Fisher, the landlord. It might 
have. ended in ordering a mild glass of something or other. One 
is apt to resort to such things when aimless and unhappy. 

He had sauntered out through the great gates of Ravenscourt, 
and on between the heavy-eaved cottages dotted along the winding 
road that led to grey ivied Ravenstoke Church, with its ancient elms 
meeting over the lych gate. 

He thought of his father’s funeral-day as he passed that lych gate. 
Through it all the Ravens of many generations had been carried, 
borne between the white graves in the plebeian sunshine to the exclu- 
siveness of their patrician vaults. Their epitaphs were everywhere 
about the church: on great square tombs, where knights and dames 
teposed in sculptured devotion; on scrolls held aloft by fat little 
cherubs; on plain tablets and on half-worn brasses. A new monu- 
ment would be there soon—workmen were already putting up a 
scaffolding for it under the great south window; and the black velvet 
draped about pulpit and pew was there in remembrance of his father ! 
It smote Frank’s heart with a dull, heavy pain. A littie longer, and 
then even this last outward sign of the lost love would vanish ! 

It was the first time that death had ever really entered young 
Frank Raven’s life, though the names of five little brothers and 
Sisters were recorded on a white marble slab hard by where the new 
monument would stand. They had all passed from existence before 
Frank came into it. Of all the seven children, this youngest lad, 
Frank, was the only one who had seemed born with any chance 
of life. All the others had budded with the blight upon them. 
Leonard, the weakly eldest, was the only one who lived. He had 
unexpectedly struggled through a puny childhood, through a sickly 
youth, to something like the normal standard of health. Nobody had 
expected it. For years the Ravenstoke people had openly looked on 
the hardy little Frank as the heir, not believing that the elder could 
live ; and perhaps it was a secret feeling of the same sort, or it might be 
a father’s natural pride in the child who delighted to share his open-air 
interests and pursuits, which had led the late Squire Raven to allow 
Frank to grow up in the: large liberty and unspecific culture of a 
country gentleman, scarcely befitting the position of a younger son. 
Frank was sent to college at last, but it was scarcely as a working 
student. Riding with the harriers, and dabbling in farming and local 
politics, does not prepare one for classes and libraries. What had 
the Squire really intended? Probably he did not know himself. 
He was an easy-going man, who always felt there was plenty of time 
for everything. But then one day he died. And Leonard Raven 
reigned in his stead. 

Mrs. Raven was a sickly, yellow-faced woman, in whose poor thin 
blood lurked the fatal taint which had wrought the havoc among the 
olive-branches round the Raven table. She had ever doted on the boy 

Leonard, her first-born, to whose ailing life she had ministered de- 
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votedly ; to whom she had been ever gentle and forbearing, however 
pettish or indifferent to others. Surely it must have been for his 
sake that she had seemed to grudge her husband’s love for Frank ; 
though when dawning health had allowed Leonard to join a little in 
masculine pursuits, she had turned very jealous lest the Squire should 
supplant her in her eldest son’s affections. 

It had been but a dry, chilled household life which had been lived 
at Ravenscourt. Husband and wife had never quarrelled; had 
never had, as the common saying holds, “‘ one harsh word between 
them.” They had never drawn near enough to make collision possible. 
The Squire had the warmer nature, and felt that his genuine 
indifference wronged his wife, and so tried to make it up to 
her by a voluntary submission to all her whims. Also he thought 
Mrs. Raven was a very good, pious woman, since he knew he was not 
a religious man, ‘and felt her to be in so many ways his very opposite. 
He was always restive under the Vicar’s sermons, and could not 
help slinking off to the stables on Sunday afternoons. But his wife 
went to every church service, and sat for hours with dry and dismal 
books before her. And the Squire unconsciously held the pagan 
idea that one set of people can be put apart to “do” the religion for 
others. He hoped his wife was “doing” it for him. And whoever is 
once seen in that false light, soon acquires a subtle power, which 
steadily overcomes the might of right, and the force of natural affections. 

In exact proportion as Mrs. Raven had adored and petted 
Leonard, she had snubbed and spited Frank. And she had not 
done this candidly. She had seemed more ashamed than many 
mothers are of the palpable partiality of her maternal affection. And 
so she had striven to show cause for it. At her select parties she 
had shaken her head, and dropped Frank solemnly out of her con- 
versation, so that the ladies had wondered and whispered. 

Of course, it had not been wholesome for Frank to find himself 
thus, from his childhood upwards, placed in the sinner’s seat. The 
sense of injustice had stirred the depths of his honest nature ; had 
perhaps added an edge of riotousness to the innocent spirits of youth, 
and a dash of defiance to its healthy freedom. Just before Frank 
left home for Cambridge, he had noticed his father showed an un- 
wonted anxiety, and had even spoken seriously of his future. Frank 
thought over all this now, as he sauntered through the Ravenstoke 
lanes. And he had remembered it all on that dismal afternoon 
when his father’s will was read. 

How vividly that will-reading would rise before his mind! The 
whole household had. been gathered in the dining-room, and the 
old family solicitor, Mr. Brackenbury, had gone through the document 
with the manner of a man forced to do his professional duty on lines 
which he does not quite understand and does not at all approve. 

Of course all the real estate passed to the elder son. But the 
whcle of the persona! property, with the exception of a few trifling 
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legacies, was left to the widow for life, and after her decease to Frank 
absolutely ; for his present welfare there was no more definite pro- 
vision than a discretionary power on the part of the widow to pro- 
vide for the maintenance and advancement in life of her younger 
son. The widow and the heir were the executors of the will, and 
Leonard Raven and the Vicar of Ravenstoke were trustees for Mrs. 
Raven and Frank. 

An awful pause had followed. Then the widow gave a little 
cough behind her handkerchief—a queer little cough. The lawyer 
rattled over the remaining repetitions of “ executors, administrators, 
and assigns,” and the fate of the house of Ravenstoke was settled 
for another generation. 

Next had followed the rustle of departure, otherwise silent. Too 
silent it had seemed for Mrs. Raven. She had rather that Frank 
had protested, had given her an opportunity for self-vindication. 
Why did she feel guilty enough to need it? At the door she put 
out her hand to him and spoke. 

“Your poor papa must have acted for your best interests.” 

That was the hardest moment the lad had yet known. He would 
have despised himself had he touched her hand then, and yet it was 
not for any tangible wrong that was done him that his heart was 
bitter. It was only his father whom he wanted! If he could but 
have gone to him and learned why he did it, and how he came to do 
it, he would have been satisfied, though the wrong had remained. 
But the gate of the grave was closed between father and son. For 
the first time in his thoughtless life, Frank had realised something 
of the irrevocableness of death. He had turned from his mother 
with a choking sob, and hurried from the room. Life since then 
had meant just rising and taking meals, and sauntering about the 
house and grounds. Not a word had been said of his return to 
Cambridge. Mother and brother seemed alike to shun him. These 
were not cheering thoughts for an autumn ramble. 

Suddenly a turn in the road had brought him face to face with a 
young lady. She was within a few paces of him, yet far enough off to 
give him time to see that she was a stranger—for he knew all the 
faces round about, certainly the faces of those above the commonest 
peasant rank. 

“What a lovely face!” he thought, and then forgot all about the 
loveliness in observing that her cheeks were wet, and her lips 
trembling. 

She did not appear to notice him. Her eyes were set straight 
before her, and though, as she swiftly passed him, he saw they were 
brimful with still rising tears, they nevertheless looked bright and 
clear, like sunshine coming out before a storm is over. 

How lightly and resolutely she walked! What was her sorrow, he 
wondered. She was younger than he was, and how much weaker; 

and yet she did not seem daunted. 
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He would have liked to turn and look at her again ;. but it seemed 
like an insult to her loneliness and her grief. But why need he go 
on? He was really going nowhere and to do nothing. Why should 
he visit the White Hart? He might as well go back. 

And that was why he turned, and so he followed on Alice Cleare’s 
steps—far off—watching the slight figure on its rapid progress. As 
she passed Ravexscourt, he saw her turn her head, and look down the 
avenue ; but she cid not pause even for an instant. 

Frank himself passed towards home through the open gateway. 
The avenue opened into a circular clearing surrounded by a belt of 
trees. In this clearing stood the house of Ravenscourt, and gar- 
deners were at work among the fair flower-beds overlooked by the 
roomy bay-windows of the great drawing-room. Frank thought he 
would go to see what the men were about.’ The typical Raven 
nature always went to see what everybody was about, as those are 
apt to do whose mere presence is counted an honour, and whose 
suggestions come as commands. 

They were turning up the ground—to Frank’s surprise. These 
beds had always been filled with stocks, mignonette, pansies, and 
such good old-fashioned flowers. Elsewhere, in the terrace garden 
behind the house, in the great greenhouse and the little greenhouse, 
Mrs. Raven had been free to practise her more advanced horticul- 
ture; but the Squires had kept these beds as they had been ever 
since they were first planted by an ancestress—a Dorothy Raven, 
secluded in half-craziness after her lover was killed at Naseby. Frank 
stood looking. 

The old gardener coughed as he broke the silence. “Fine 
weather for our work, Master Frank.” 

“* Very pleasant afternoon,” Frank answered mechanically. 

‘* But I’m not as young as I have been; I feel that more nor ever 
to-day,” said the man. ‘ While you’re let go on in the old ways you 
can go, but when you're pulled up and started afresh, it’s an up-hill job. 
Why is it hard to take up these pansies and these other pretty late 
flowers and put down these chrysanthemums ? But when you’ve been 
planting pansies in the very same spot for forty year, there is a differ, 
Mr. Frank, and though I can’t argufy it out, I feels it all the 
same.” 

“But who told you to plant chrysanthemums in the Dorothy 
beds?” asked Frank breathlessly. 

The old man looked up knowingly. ‘ Them’s the orders I got 
from Mr. Leonard,” he said, falling into‘a mechanical tone belied by 
his twinkling old eyes. 

Frank ground his heel into the moist gravel, and turned hastily 
away towards the house. It was but a little, little thing: yet it stood 
typical. as the end of the past. 

He strode through the hall to the dining-room. He thought it 
would be empty; but his mother was there, standing in her heavy 
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widow’s dress, filling a Wedgewood vase from a basket of hot-house 
flowers. Frank would have retreated, but her call detained him. 

“They are altering the Dorothy beds. Leonard wishes it, and the 
change might as well be made at once,” she said in an excusing tone, 
but rather as one who has acquiesced than originated. 

‘“‘ My brother has a right to do what he chooses,” answered Frank, 
half misled by her manner. “TI did not think he cared much what 
went on in the garden.” 

The widow feelingly shook her head. ‘ Leonard could not put on 
raptures over carnations and mignonette,” she sighed; “but he has 
always taken an interest in my rarer plants.” 

Frank, deep in his sad thoughts, unconsciously began to whistle 
softly. 

“Oh fie, my dear:!” rebuked Mrs. Raven: “your poor father has 
not yet been a month in his grave. And he used to think you were 
fond of him !” 

Frank did not retort; he went out of the room, and upstairs to his 
chamber, taking up a letter for himself that lay on the hall-table. It 
was from the Vicar of Ravenstoke, and it invited him to dine at the 
Vicarage, and spend the evening there. Frank felt glad to go. Any 
change was for the better, for the lamplight evenings at the Court 
were very long and dreary now. 

When about to start Frank looked into the drawing-room, and told 
his mother where he was going. Surely even she could not sigh over 
the levity of a visit to his pastor and trustee! It was well, perhaps, 
that he could not hear her remarks to her eldest son, as they stood 
together watching him go down the avenue. 

“Poor Frank! Anything for him—except his own home! You 
see it yourself, don’t you, Leonard ?” 

“Well, mother, according to you, it’s not unnatural,” said Leonard. 
“ According to you, remember,” he added with emphasis. “For I 
persist in thinking you are on a wild-goose chase.” 

Mrs. Raven shook her head. 

“And why shouldn’t he go to the Vicarage?” added the young 
Squire. “Iam glad of it—for I think Toynbee quite understands 
that I don’t want any idler here, and he will advise Frank accord- 
ingly. Besides, I should have thought you might be glad to get him 
out of the way this evening.” 

‘Leonard, Leonard! How can you speak so?” 

“ Well, it’s the plain truth,” said Leonard. And, looking at the 
young man, one could see that he was one of those people with whom 
truth is generally plain—indeed, ugly—and who find a particular 
pleasure in its unpleasantness. “If Frank thinks to stay at home 
and play the gentleman, he is mistaken. The sooner he chooses 
some suitable employment and enters upon it, the better it will be for 
his own interest. Idle men are apt to fall into mischief.” 

“Ts he to return to Cambridge ?” 
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“Not with my consent. You can send him if you like. In my 
opinion no time should be lost in his entering upon some useful 
career. I don’t care how soon he leaves my house. It’s not pleasant 
to be reminded at every trick and turn by outsiders that Frank 
had all my father’s affection and I none of it.” 

Mrs. Raven sighed. Frank had all the open-heartedness, the free- 
handed generosity of the Ravens ; Leonard had none of it. He was 
narrow-minded as his mother ; fretful in temper. The one son was 
generally disliked; the other universally. admired and loved. No 
wonder Leonard had become deeply jealous of his brother and 
wanted him away from Ravenstoke; no wonder, either, with his 
defects of disposition and of health, that his speech should be 
habitually crabbed, often discourteous. 

**T suppose we may trust this Mr. Dewe to keep his appointment ?” 
resumed Mrs. Raven in a low voice. 

“‘T reckon so,” replied Leonard. ‘ Lawyers in general do keep one 
when a good address is given, where there has lately been a death.” 

Mrs. Raven did not wince at the cold words. She spoke again 
half-pleadingly. 

“You really think I had better not see him myself at this first 
interview ?” ’ 

‘Certainly I do,” said Leonard. ‘ You might only confuse him. 
Lawyers hate to do business with women, rely upon that, mother. 
They. want facts, not fancies.” 

‘“‘ There is very little fact to go upon,” she whispered as to herself. 
“You know all I can tell, Leonard. I can trust you, my darling. 
And you won't forget my suggestion about the advertisement, will 
you? See if he thinks that it is a good idea.” 

“You must not be offended if he thinks it absurd 
whole matter with it,” retorted her son. 

“Do you expect he will refuse to take up the quest ?” 

“No,” said Leonard. “He will see that his fees are safe, and 
he’ll know the more foolish it is, the longer it is likely to last.” 

‘“*T know you scorn me for these fancies——as you deem them to 
be,” she meekly said. 

“I do, mother: and I assure you I have given in to them with 
reluctance. It is pity that I feel, though, rather than scorn. I believe 
them ic be pure hallucination—the result of a fever-dream.” 

“Ah no, Leonard. Do not, do not let me think I am acting 
absolutely against your will in pursuing them. Say that, at least, 
Leonard, my dear.” 

“What you are doing, you do with your own money, mother,” 
answered the young man. 

Poor woman! If she had ever loved anybody in the world, it was 
this son; and this was his return! These cold words, this semi- 
blame ! 

“Of course, right is right,” said Leonard in a more conciliatory 
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tone, for he did not wish to gratuitously vex her. ‘At any rate, it 
should be put at rest, one way or the other: I concede that much. 
I do not want an interloper in the place where I am mister.” 


CHAPTER III 
IN THE MOONLIGHT. 


THE Vicarage was at a considerable distance from the Court. It was 
a modest brown building, covered with ivy, and full of large low rooms 
and unexpected cupboards. It stood upon the western margin of the 
churchyard, to which its garden opened by a private gate. The oriel 
window of the Vicar’s study overlooked the graves of his flock, while 
the dining-room enjoyed the more cheerful sunset aspect. The draw- 
ing-room was at the end of the house farthest. from the road, and 
except for an occasional airing, it was generally kept shut up and 
locked, for there had been no lady in the Vicarage since the Vicar’s 
mother had died nearly twenty years ago. The Reverend Jasper 
Toynbee was a genial man, and he greeted Frank warmly. 

They went through their meal cheerily enough, enlivened by the 
Vicar’s own humorous anecdotes of hunt or election. The parlour- 
maid, in spruce green gown and lilac-trimmed cap, was not required 
to perform her duties like the automata who wore the Raven livery. 

“T prefer that she smiles when I say a funny thing,” the old Vicar 
had always answered, when any guest had deprecated such licence on 
the part of a waiting-maid. ‘If she could keep grave for ceremony’s 
sake, Ishould fear my visitors only laughed for thesame. I’m one of 
the good old school, and am not afraid to make a friend of my servant.” 

It was only when the table was cleared, and the Vicar and his guest 
were dallying with their wine-glasses, that there crept into the room 
the silence which reveals that- some serious purpose lurks behind the 
veil of social intercourse. Each was aware that the other looked at 
him when his own eyes were averted. Each frank nature was sensible 
of painful and unaccustomed restraint. But this could not last, and 
the Vicar broke the silence. 

“Frank, my boy, I presume you have some idea why your father 
left his affairs in so peculiar—and, I may say, so uncomfortable a 
manner ?” 

Frank’s blue eyes looked up astonished. That his father had some 
good reason for his will he had not permitted himself to doubt, but 
it had not before occurred to him that onlookers were likely to suspect 
definite reasons of grave significance, not, of course, to his credit. 

“ T suppose he thought it safest not to trust me toomuch. Did he 
say anything about it to you, sir?” 

A cautious man, anxious to discover how far some offence of his 
own lay a buried secret between himself and the dead, could not have 
asked a shrewder question than poor Frank thus put, in his loyal desire 
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to justify his father’s memory to his own loving heart. The Vicar 
glanced at him keenly, and sipped his wine. 

“No, he did not,” he answered, “and I wonder at it. I was 
with him often through his last illness: he had been ailing ever since 
the visit he paid you at Cambridge. We talked about many things. 
I remember one day in particular when he seesued very troubled and 
distressed, but he said he could not tell me why just then. You see 
we didn’t think there was anything serious, till he suddenly lost his 
speech, and that was close upon the end.” 

‘“‘T wish I had been sent for earlier !” - 

‘*“You would have been, had any of us apprehended danger. It 
was unfortunate, as things turned out, that you should have remained 
at Cambridge for the long vacation.” 

“That was my father’s doings, as I think you may readily guess, 
sir,” returned Frank. ‘When he came to Cambridge the term was 
nearly at an end. He asked me when I should be ready to take my 
degree ; I laughed, and said never, that I was not up to it. He was 
vexed at that, and said I had better stay and study during the vaca- 
tion insiead of going home to amuse myself.” 

“ He never seemed well after that journey,” repeated the Vicar, 
‘though several weeks passed on. The will was made only ten days 
before his death, by a strange lawyer for whom your father sent. They 
were shut in together : and by-and-by your two upper servants, Budd 
and good Mrs. Simms, were called into the room to witness the will.” 

“Well, all has clearly been quite fair,” observed Frank, quietly. 

The old Vicar looked shrewdly at him, his head bent and his 
eyes peering through their bushy brows. ‘Quite fair,” he assented, 
‘in so far as that it was your father’s own act and deed. I do not 
believe a living soul knew aught of the contents of the will until it 
was read aloud after the funeral—save the gentleman who made it. 
I witnessed a will that your father drew up five years ago,” he 
added. ‘Had you any idea what were your expectations under 
that ?” 

*“T never thought of such a thing,” answered Frank, warmly. “I 
never thought of death and my father together.” 

The Vicar was silent. He had been consulted about that other 
will, and thought it was well to keep his knowledge to himself, since 
that had bequeathed the whole of the personal estate to the second 
son, except a gift of five thousand pounds to the widow, for whose 
further benefit the real estate had been charged with an annuity of a 
thousand a year. The present arrangement was a strange reversal of 
things. ‘ He must have had some adequate motive for it,” was Mr. 
Toynbee’s sage reflection. 

“Well, well,” he resumed presently, “if we wondered over this 
will for years, Frank, we could not alter it. We must take it as it is, 
and make the best of it. And nothing ever turns out so bad as it 
looks at first. The question is, what are you to do now?” 
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Frank only gazed blankly into the fire; already lit in these damp 
evenings of early autumn. 

“ Have you thought about this at all, Frank? Have you any lean- 
ing towards any particular path in life ?” 

Frank shook his head. Yet he had, very decidedly. A vision of 
bright hunting mornings, of gorse-clad commons, of cheery, leisurely 
debates with agent or farm tenantry, floated before his eyes. But 
these things had vanished from his path like flowers in October. 

“No, sir,” he answered. ‘‘ Perhaps you will advise me.” 

The Vicar pushed his chair back from the table. ‘It is hard to 
deal with you young fellows,” he said. ‘ You're all so highty-tighty 
that an old man like me doesn’t know where to touch you without 
pricking himself.” 

“T don’t think I am,” said Frank humbly. 

“Or else I should say that, considering your gentle birth, which of 
course makes it impossible that you should dabble in commerce, and 
that you are already too late for the Army or the Navy, and that the 
prospects of the Bar are very poor, even for those with marked forensic 
talent, and considering moreover that it may be a long time before 
you enter upon your property, why I come to the conclusion 
that you cannot do better than think of—the Church.” 

“ The Church!” echoed Ffank, aghast. 

“Ves, the Church,” returned the Vicar, serenely, ‘The Ravens 
have the presentation to two other livings besides this. I feel sure 
this is a course which Mrs. Raven will approve.” 

He spoke the last words with a jerk. They cost him more than 
allthe rest. The Vicar did not like Mrs. Raven—the natural instincts 
‘which God had given him were true. 

“But I’m not fit for a clergyman,” said the astounded Frank. 

“You are a gentleman by birth and by nature,” said the Vicar. 
“T trust—-I do trust that there is nothing in your moral nature to 
render you averse to the blameless life which every clergyman ought 
to lead ?” 

Frank marked the changed, doubtful tone of the last few words, 
and his face flushed. 

“T mean, I’m not a religious fellow,” he stammered. ‘“ At least— 
I never thought about it. And I couldn’t take ¢hat up just wecetny I 
must take up something.” 

The Vicar stirred the fire impatiently. 

“‘T shouldn’t know what to say to people in trouble, or dying, or 
anything of that sort,” ran on Frank, forlornly. “ And there’d be the 
preaching, sir!” 

**T know you’re fond of outdoor sports and they’ve been thrown in 
your way,” pursued the Vicar, pausing with his back to the fire, “ but 
I don’t believe a man makes any the better parson (I like that old 
Saxon word) for always sitting with his feet on the fender, studying 
divinity. But I don’t want to press you,” he added, kindly under 
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standing Frank’s silence. “It is but my plain duty to suggest any- 
thing for your welfare. That I should do as an old friend, even if I 
were not your trustee.” 

“ T’ll go home and think about it,” Frank said at last, “ because it 
is kind of you to have thought of it for me. It is very good of 
you to deem me fit for this. But I must know myself best after all. 
And it will not do. I feel quite sure it will not do.” 

The two shook hands, and the Vicar, in his own overflowing affability, 
followed the youth to the hall door, and shook hands again there. 

‘The pain in Frank’s heart was keen. He did not understand that, 
in all his changed world, himself had changed the most. If the dead 
Squire could have returned to life and welcomed his son to Ravens- 
court that night, the two could not have met as they had parted. 
Frank’s easy, unthinking life had passed away; he had mounted to a 
higher, though, as yet, a bleaker level. 

He had left the Vicarage earlier than he usually did, because it 
was quite impossible to resume an ordinary chat, after that close, 
personal talk. It was a clear, calm, bright night, and he turned 
away from the Court instead of to it, and struck into one of the 
bosky lanes, which intersected a richly wooded tract of country ex- 
tending behind the village, and between the Court park and the 
common, intending to return to Ravenscourt by a circuitous route. 

All the Vicar’s genuine kindliness could not disguise that he sus- 
pected the Squire must have had some very definite reason for his 
peculiar will. And if Mr. Toynbee, so old and familiar a friend, 
could thus reason, Frank felt what he had to expect from the rest of 
the world. And he knew that he did not deserve it ! 

He wandered on in the rich moonlight. The lanes were narrow, 
and their high banks cast such deep shadows that Frank did not 
see somebody coming towards him till the figure was almost passing by. 
Even then he saw but a ‘small,-slight girl, and had she passed on 
swiftly and kept in the shadow he could have seen no more. 

But she slackened her pace, hesitated, and stood still: and ina 
low, tremulous voice timidly asked a question. 

“Ts this the road to the railway station ?” 

“Tt is not the road—yet it can lead you into it,” said Frank. 
*‘ But no more trains will be going out of the station to-night,” he 
volunteered to add. 

“T don’t want the station,” answered the weary voice, “only if I 
get into the road to the station I shall know my way.” 

The moon was behind the girl as she spoke, so that it left her face 
in shadow, while it fully illumined Frank’s open countenance. Never- 
theless, he could see enough to know that he was speaking to the 
young lady he:had passed in the afternoon. 

“It is not very easy to direct you,” he said, ‘the lanes are so much 
alike. If you do; not object, I can easily. show you the way. It is 
awkward to be lost in such a spot as this, at-this hour.” 
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“Oh, thank you!” she said warmly. ‘ But—why should I trouble 
you? I think I could follow your directions. I believe I only missed 
my way already because I was startled ; and then I got confused.” 

“It is no trouble at all;” replied Frank—and he turned to move off 
in the right direction. “I was only taking a little stroll. My home, 
Ravenscourt, lies in the road you want, and it is quite time I was there.” 

“Tt is very kind of you,” she said, quietly, no longer resisting his 
offer. Perhaps she was only too thankful to accept it; or possibly she 
feared he might misunderstand any further deprecation. Frank had 
mentioned his own address quite simply as a mere matter of fact, but 
the girl had accepted it as an assurance of the good faith of his 
guidance and protection. She was wondering if this could be the 
second son, of whose disinheritance and sorrow she had heard only 
that morning. If so, how strange it was that they two should meet 
thus! She knew what her own sad errand had been, and what her 
own sad thoughts were—and she could guess at his. 

A few minutes ago she had been crying bitterly enough in those 
shadowy, solitary lanes ; but, woman-like, she now felt strangely com- 
forted in pitying him. , As for Frank, he thought she must surely be 
strangely lonely and friendless to be allowed to go wandering about 
in this way, when even the young maid-servants at the Court were 
never permitted to be outside the precincts after dark. And some- 
how the thought of other lonely people often takes the edge from 
our own loneliness. 

“No wonder you were nervous,” he said, alluding to her remark 
about having been startled, “abroad here alone. I think you must 
be very brave to have attempted such a night walk, especially in a 
strange place.” 

“TI had come this way by daylight,” she answered, “and I took 
note of the way-marks, for I knew I should have to return some time, 
though it might have been earlier this evening—or might not have 
been till to-morrow morning.” 

Her voice was sweet and sad. Her face, pale and gentle, won 
Frank’s heart. 

“You are surely quite a stranger here!” he observed. “I know 
most of the people at Ravenstoke.” 

““T was never here before to-day,” she replied. “I came from 
London this morning,and I shall leave to-morrow for the nor:h, It 
seems a very beautiful country,” she added, as if rousing herself to g- 
through the civilities due to her kind guide. 

“It is a glorious country,” said Frank. “ But I shall be leaving it 
soon, too.” He could not tell what made him say that to a stranger. 
Was it because the thought itself was so oppressive to him ? 

“This then must truly be the younger son,” thought Alice Cleare. 

“‘Well,” she said, very gently, and in a tone tender with checked 
tears, “everything either leaves us or is left by us, sooner or later. 
Only God is everywhere ; always everywhere,” 
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“ Ah, we all know that!” said Frank, a little hardly. ‘ And it is 
easy enough to say it. But I am not sure that we realize it or feel it 
much when we are miserable.” 

“We could not be miserable if we did,” said his companion, softly. 

And Frank remembered the tears he had seen on her face that after- 
noon. And yet certainly it had not been a miserable face. 

‘“‘T was very miserable the other day,” she said, “for I got into an 
envious, evil temper. But I’m not miserable to-night, though I have 
just looked, my last on my only brother’s face!” and here the tears 
broke out again uncontrollably, the next minute interrupting herself 
with a half-uttered apology. 

Frank was deeply touched. A few weeks ago he might have felt 
awkward and almost annoyed, but the sorrow he had borne himself 
had taught him to bear the sight of sorrow. 

“ We two were the last of us,” she sobbed. ‘‘ He was-one of the 
masters at Gerston, a village some four miles away. I daresay you 
know it.” 

Frank nodded.. He knew there was a large classical school 
there. 

“T only heard yesterday that his illness was serious, I did not 
know that it: was quite hopeless till I got a letter that was waiting 
for me at Ravenstoke this morning. But what a blessing, I got to 
see him once more—before he died! It might so easily have hap- 
pened otherwise !” 

* And are you going away sO coon?” asked Frank. ‘“ But—— 
you will be coming back again ?” 

“No,” she said, checking her emotion by a strong effort, andj 
speaking again with comparative calmness. “TI had just obtained a 
very good appointment as governess in a house in one of the northern 
counties, and they want me immediately, as there has been illness in 
the family, and the ,mother wishes to leave home for two or three 
weeks, and to put me in charge first. If my brother had lingered, Ij 
must have sent them word I could not come ; but, now he is gone, 
I dare not lose so good a chance of a home and of work.” 

“Surely you ought to allow yourself a brief rest and quiet after 
such a blow!” said Frank, shocked at the stern necessities of life 
thus crowding behind the sad realities of death. 

Alice Cleare shook her head. “TI should have liked to stay for the 
funeral,” she’ said, sadly ; “‘ but it would not be my duty—even to my 
dear brother himself. There will be expenses, you see. And William 
won't have a neglected funeral; the head master and his son will see 
after everything. They were very fond of him. They wanted me 
to stay at the school to-night,” she added, “‘ but as it was all over, I 
felt I must not miss to-morrow morning’s train.” 

*“ And can you really bear it ?” cried Frank. 

‘‘T must,” she said, quietly: “and what one has to beat, one 
can. We grow stronger the more we bear.” 
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Somehow Frank began to think that his life had been very con- 
temptible. When he was rich again—if ever he was rich—he would 
remember how many people, not only of what are called “ the poor,” 
need help. And yet’he felt that no millionnaire could help this girl 
at this moment: she was beyond and above all help, save the kind 
word and helpful service which all might render. 

Alice Cleare’s mood was changing. She blamed herself for having 
spoken of her own troubles, and for giving way to her feelings before 
a stranger. 

‘You must be very fond of this beautiful country,” she said, after 
a pause of silence. “And I suppose, as you say, you really are 
acquainted with everybody. Do you know any queer person, 
eccentric or maybe a little mad, who is likely to take a late walk in 
these lanes ?” 

“No,” said Frank, promptly, “I don’t know of any queer person 
about Ravenstoke. There used to be one or two idiots in the 
place, but my people helped their friends to put them into asylums. 
What makes you ask ? ” 

“T told you that I thought I had lost my way through being 
frightened,” she answered, “and it was the appearance of a person I 
saw which frightened me. I was very foolish. It could not have 
had any thought of me at all, but it looked so odd and unnatural.” 

‘‘ Was it a man or a woman ?” asked Frank. 

“TI don’t know,” she replied, with almost a little laugh, “and that’s 
why I say ‘It.’ I think it was through my not being able to make it 
out at all that I was so silly. I am not readily frightened, but a 
sharp, sudden fear seized me as I looked at it.” 

“What did it look like?” 

“Tt was a very tall person in a sort of long. cloak, with what ap- 
peared to be a hood over the head. The cloak reached to the 
ankles, and there were just two feet to be seen—neither skirt nor 
trousers.” 

“Could you see the face?” 

“The hood quite overshadowed it, but I could see the eyes in the 
moonlight—and they struck me as evil; probably because I was so 
scared. When one is frightened everything looks bad. As it 
turned its head, one side of the throat was exposed, and there seemed 
to be a red mark on it—but I could not make that out.” 

“T cannot think who this can have been,” mused Frank. “It 
does not sound like any Ravenstoke character: unless it was some- 
body masquerading. But why that should be in a place like this I 
know not. Where did you see this ?—was it long before you met 
me ?” 

“Not very,” she replied; “though it seemed long, because I got 
bewildered. Then in my haste I lost my way, and I feared to retrace 
my steps, lest I should meet it again.” 

“I do wish you could describe to me whereabouts this was,” said 
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Frank. “Our servants are fond of whispering about ‘a ghost’— 
which, of course, is utter nonsense.” 

“‘T only know I had passed a style a few seconds before I met it,” 
she observed : “and the lane where I found myself when I recovered 
from my trepidation, had an old, empty shed in it, with the door 
broken from its hinges, and lying in the ditch beside it. I remember 
that,” she added, “because I was so frightened to pass that open 
door.” 

Frank mused. ‘The red mark on the neck!” he muttered. “Is 
anybody 2 

“‘ Did you speak to me ?” she asked when he came to the abrupt 
pause. 

“No. I was wondering whether anybody can be doing this to 
frighten the Court servants,” he added as they turned into the highroad. 

“Do not let me give you any more trouble,” she said, pausing in 
front of the lodge gates. ‘I know I am quite near the White Hart 
now. ‘Thank you, very, very much.” 

“TI shall certainly see you to the corner of the road,” said 
Frank, stubbornly. He would not go farther than that. There was 
no need to provoke the curiosity of the gossiping landlord and 
landlady. : 

So at the bend of the road they parted. ' Frank raised his hat, 
and made as for an instant retreat, but turned again, and stood 
watching until the girl was safe within the doors of the White Hari. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A FAMILY JAR. 


YourH is a mysterious time. Never could Ravenscourt have looked 
more lovely than it looked in the moonlight, as Frank returned up the 
avenue ; and yet, for the moment, Frank forgot to think of the sorrow 
of leaving it. The world outside it had spells, after all. 

He found his mother in the drawing-room, seated in a strange, 
half-rigid.posture, which almost startled him. She turned upon him 
a white, fixed face, whose sight and hearing alike seemed strained 
towards something beyond ken. 

“Ts anything wrong, mother?” he asked, alarmed. 

“No; oh, no,” she answered, testily rousing herself. 

“Where is Leonard? I am sorry if you have been alone.” 

“IT must grow accustomed to be alone!” she said severely 
** Leonard-is engaged on business in the library.” 

“Indeed! Who is with him?” 

“A solicitor—a stranger,” she replied briefly. Frank had his back 
towards her as he put.the question, and she threw a quick side-glance 
at him, and let her handkerchief fall over a card which Jay.on a tiny 
what-not beside her. 
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‘A solicitor—a stranger!” repeated Frank. ‘‘ Why, surely we are 
not going to discard old Brackenbury ?” 

Frank was quite innocent in hjs astonished inquiry, but his mother 
took him up tartly. 

“T think you may trust your brother to manage his own affairs. 
He is rather more discreet and cautious than you are.” 

Frank felt himself rebuked and relapsed into silence. He won- 
dered whether it was the solicitor who had made his father’s last will, 
but did not presume to inquire. It was not—as he found later—— 
but an entire stranger. For the first time in his life, it struck him 
that the drawing-room was a disheartening and dismal chamber. 
The furniture was antique, and really very handsome, but Mrs. Raven 
kept it covered up with some pale striped stuff, not unlike washed- 
out bed-ticking. There were no fewer than five huge mirrors in the 
room, and his mother was reflected in three of them, while the 
melancholy chairs were triplicated in a most perplexing way. Frank 
felt an intense relief when, after some talking in the hall, the sound 
of wheels in the avenue was heard, and Leonard himself presently 
appeared in the drawing-room 

Mrs. Raven rose and went to meet him. It struck Frank that 
she, too, was puzzled and anxious about this strange solicitor. 

“You must be quite tired, Leonard,” she said. “ How long he 
has stayed! He cannot leave for London to-night.” 

“No,” said Leonard, “he does not wish to. He has the White 
Hart fly, and means to drive to Standchester.” 

Leonard took up a position in the middle of the hearthrug. He 
was tall and thin, fair, light-eyed, with nothing vivid about him 
except his hair. That was red—the true Raven shade. The late 
Squire had it. One saw it again and again in the Raven family 
portraits. Probably the family were justified in their mysterious 
whisper that William the Red had been their greatest friend and 
their frequent guest in that earlier mansion which had been called 
Raven Keep, whose last fragment lingered in a shapeless wall in the 
kitchen garden. 

The present Mrs. Raven had made the dismal discovery that the 
only four Ravens known to have escaped every shade of carroty had 
come to sorrowful ends; the last being that Gilbert Raven slain at 
Naseby, and whose betrothed cousin, Dorothy, had mourned away 
her days in crazed faithfulness. 

“Tt is unlucky for a Raven not to be red,” the lady would say, 
with a glance at Frank’s brown curls. 

Frank had comforted himself with the reflection that some of the 
very reddest Ravens had met with mishaps at least as great as those 
of the luckless quartette; yet the omen, dinned ever into his ears, 
had had a depressing influence on him. 

During his sickly youth Leonard had contracted every habit of a 
selfish valetudinarian. And he had retained a fretful look and a 
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petulant manner which made his mean, selfish grasping seem like 
peevish self-defence. 

“So you’ve been to the Vicar’s, have you?” he remarked to 
Frank, as if the visit were some detected conspiracy. ‘“ I suppose 
he has been talking to you about your affairs.” 

Frank admitted that. 

“‘T hope he will advise you to some direct course of action,” said 
Leonard. ‘ You have lost too much time already. I cannot think 
how my father could have allowed it!” 

It might be truth, but it was galling. Leonard had never thrown 
out a hint to this effect before. Frank bit his lip, and took up a 
book. Presently Mrs. Raven spoke again. 

“What have you been doing all day, Leonard? You have not 
said. Is anything going forward? Tell me your news.” 

“T have been speaking to old Peters, for one thing,” said Leonard. 
“T told him I thought it was only due to so old a servant to let: 
him know beforehand that he must not feel astonished if he gets a 
month’s notice ; so that he need not be taken unawares.” 

“Qld Peters! a month’s notice!” cried Frank, astounded. 
“Why, my father always meant to keep Peters on all his life! He 
used to say, if you remember, Leonard, that old servants should never 
be turned away ; they did good work to the last, if let alone.” 

‘Your father had ancient notions,” put in Mrs. Raven, wailingly. 
“They did very well in the old times, but all is changed now-a-days, 
and we must change, too.” 

“But Frank has the genuine spirit of the fine old feudal lord,” 
spoke Leonard, sneeringly. He was evidently in a very bad temper 
to-night. “It is a pity for the retainers that the generous inclina- 
tion does not keep a banking account of its own.” ° 

Frank’s blood rose. He and Leonard had, naturally enough, had 
very many slight tiffs before. But never yet had they stood in those 
relationships which give a deadly point to cruel words, It is not the 
size of the prick, but the amount of poison convéyed, which gives 
pain to a wound. 

“Tt will be time enough for you to say that, when I attempt to 
draw on yours, Leonard,” he retorted, hotly. 

Perhaps Leonard had not intended his remark for anything beyond 
the sneer which came from his ill-conditioned state of feeling. But the 
sight of the passion he had evoked had the effect it usually produces 
on ungenerous minds—a temptation to strike a surer and sharper blow. 

“Fortunately you have nothing to do with my banking account,” 
Leonard said, coolly. ‘And since you know all your dear old 
retainers will depend on your mother’s charity purse, dependent, in 
its turn, on her banker’s balance, you may exercise your fine feudal 
spirit by declining to draw on it, too.” 

“T will starve rather than touch any of it,” said Frank, springing up 
with energy. 
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“ You need not fly into a fury,” quietly observed Leonard. “You 
can say it and mean it without stamping on the carpet.” 

“Try to control your temper, Frank,” commanded Mrs. Raven. 

Frank’s reckless declaration might have been but a form of angry 
words, which, if passed by, he would have forgotten. It was true, in a 
far higher sense than Leonard’s scoff had conveyed, that Frank did 
indeed possess the old feudal spirit. Frank had his family pride, not. 
of the ruined Keep or the Rufus hair, but of that ancestor, Gilbert 
Raven, slain at Naseby, who had sworn to his own hurt, and had not 
changed, though his oath had cost him the happy nuptial love of his. 
cousin Dorothy, and had let his fair manor of Hatherley pass to his. 
direst foe, so that the Ravens had been the poorer ever since. Very 
often and very proudly had Frank spoken of this ancestor during his. 
boyish school-days. 

That memory flashed across him now, and he vowed. within him- 
self that he would not fall beneath his old ideal. It seemed to. 
him that he had no longer any absolute right to the chair he was 
using, or tothe biscuits and sherry which a servant was even now 
bringing in on a supper-tray. He felt as if the spacious drawing-room. 
were closing about him like the torture-chambers of ancient story. 
He gazed at the brother sitting opposite him, coolly surveying his owm 
filbert nails. He gazed at his mother, who had resumed her book.. 
They both presented that ostentation of indifference and serenity 
which is the sorest and most malicious of all aggravations. It 
betrayed Frank into the last agony of passion—a simulation of calm- 
ness—something like a lion trying to roar gently. 

“T think it will be happier for you if I go from here,” he said.. 
“ And I think, for my own comfort, that the sooner I go the better.” 

“Do not heed him, Leonard,” coolly observed Mrs. Raven, as if 
ignoring Frank altogether. ‘“ Do not be drawn into any dispute. It: 
takes two to make a quarrel.. Let him be. He will be wiser in the: 


morning.” 

** Mother !—but you are my mother. Never mind!” It was thus 
that poor Frank incoherently recalled himself to filial respect, “T° 
will take your advice,” he added passionately. ‘I need not talk 


when my actions will speak.” And so saying, he left his seat, 
and strode away to his room. 

Mrs. Raven and Leonard sat in silence. They did not even look 
at each other. Each had thoughts which the other guessed, but 
which neither cared to utter. At last Mrs. Raven spoke, softly. 

“Do you think you enlisted Mr. Dewe’s interest, Leonard ?” 

“‘He’s quite ready to take the matter up,” was the reply, given curtly. 

“What did he think of my idea of the advertisement ?” 

“He approved it,” said Leonard. ‘Probably he thought that 
it could do no harm. He took it with him to Standchester to-night. 
It will be in the paper to-morrow.” 

“Leonard, I see by your tone that you disbelieve me still !” 
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“I cannot help it, mother. I think, as I have said to you all 
along, that this wild fancy of yours can be nothing but the result of 
a fever-dream that came to you in your sickness.” 

Little sleep had Frank Raven that night. The moon came out 
behind the old trees outside his bed-room window and cast their 
shadows on his white window curtains, and he lay and watched the 
waving boughs as they swayed to and fro, like hands that warned or 
beckoned. Wild plans were surging through his brain. 

His sole possession in the world was a hundred pounds, lying in 
his name in the bank at Cambridge. And, for a young man of his 
breeding and degree, that was infinitely less than the half-crown with 
which Hodge, the ploughboy, starts to seek his fortune. One thing 
only he decided on. He must leave Ravenstoke as soon as possible. 
He must go to London. There, much would be possible and 
endurable which would be impossible and unbearable here. 

Next morning at the table a letter lay beside his plate, and a light — 
flashed over his face when he saw its superscription and postmark. 

It was from his cousin, Philip Connell—the eldest son of the late 
Squire’s only sister Millicent, who had not married according to the 
Raven views, since her choice had fallen on a Dissenting minister, 
the son of a Manchester manufacturer, not very rich, and on the 
Radical side in politics. ‘The Ravens and the Connells had seen 
nothing of each other for years; but since young Philip Connell 
had ‘eaten his dinners” in Lincoln’s Inn, he had spent some 
few days of a shooting season at Ravenscourt. He and Frank 
had ,struck up a careless, good-humoured intimacy, in which the 
balance of patronage was decidedly on the side of the fluent and 
assured young barrister. 


“ Dear Frank,—I am back in London now. Will you not be 
the better for a little change? What do you say to coming here, 
and spending a few weeks with me. Town is getting empty, so we 
could be very quiet and yet cheerful enough. Do come at once, 
without any delay or ceremony, and take what you find of bachelor’s 
luck.—Always, faithfully, your cousin, 

“PHILIP CONNELL.” 


It is odd how often circumstances conspire to carry through 
half-formed plans. Frank was cooler this morning. But this invita- 
tion kept-his resolution up to the mark, and yet saved any re-opening - 
of the previous evening’s acrimony. 

Mrs. Raven offered no opposition to the plan. And the prepara- 
tions for Frank’s journey were briefly made. Charity Hale, old 
now, yet active and bitter of speech, came from the servant's hall 
to aid him. She held a position in the Raven nursery during the 
orphaned infancy of the late Squire, and she had lingered on in the 
household, performing those miscellaneous duties which are apt to 
slip between the fingers of the modern servant, and not altogether 
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looked upon by either masters or domestics as a menial. Her 
preference for the younger son, Frank, had been always openly 
declared. She had been heard to call Leonard “a poor mess of a 
man,” nor did she always speak very respectfully of Mrs. Raven. 

“‘T never thought to see the Squire out,” she remarked to Frank, 
as she smoothed down the coats he lifted from his wardrobe, “and I 
never thought to see the day when you would be going away from 
Ravenscourt—and not even wanting to stay, either!” 

“Going away!” echoed Frank, with a leap of his heart. 
“ Haven’t I often gone away before.” 

Charity Hale shook her head, and smiled grimly. “The old 
faces go, and the new ones come,” she said, “and there’s many queer 
up-turns in this world. I should not wonder now if the mistress 
were to take some young lady to live here as her companion.” 

Frank wondered what the old woman was driving at. He did not 
resent her familiarity. Nothing strikes us as familiar in those on 
whose foot we have “ridden to Banbury Cross,” who have washed 
our faces and combed our hair. Frank had no especial love for 
Charity Hale, but she was an accustomed figure in his life. He 
might not have chosen her among old women, just as he might not 
have selected the old clock in the hall, had his choice been taken, 
But there was the clock and here was the woman. 

‘“‘ You always were reasonable, Mr. Frank,” she went on. ‘ You’ve 
not been the mistress’s favourite at home, but don’t let that down- 
hearten you. The Raven red hair goes for nothing outside Raveén- 
stoke, sir. Here’s the county paper for to-day, too,” she added, 
peering into his face. ‘ Your mamma was very particular in asking 
for it this morning, so I expect there’s something special in it.” 

“* Thank you,” said Frank. 

“She seemed to find something interesting among the advertise- 
ments, for she pointed to one with her finger and passed it to 
Mr. Leonard,” ran on Charity. “I daresay you'll make out what: it 
was ; it may interest you too.” 

“Put it over the clothes in the portmanteau,” said Frank, to 
humour the old woman. ‘It will keep out the dust, and make me 
think of you, Charity, when.I open the box in London this evening.” 

“ Ah, I don’t think much of London,” observed Charity. ‘“ Except 
that it’s bigger, I reckon it’s much the same as Ravenstoke, and I 
‘know what that is. Places are like fleas: the worse looking when 
they’re magnified.” 

By half-past eleven Frank was on his way to the station. And as 
he passed the White Hart it was not unnatural that he should 
remember how that stranger girl, with a heart sad as his own, but a 
strength far greater, had already started off in an opposite direction 
to that in which he was about to journey. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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“ T OOK here, Johnny Ludlow,” said Darbyshire to me—Darbyshire 
being, as you may chance to remember, our doctor at Timber- 

dale—“ you seem good at telling of unaccountable disappearances : 

why don’t you tell of that disappearance which took place here ?” 

I had chanced to look in upon him one evening when he was taking 
rest in his chimney corner, in the old red-cushioned chair, after his 
day’s work was over, smoking his churchwarden pipe in his slippers and 
reading the story of ‘‘ Dorothy Grape.” 

“We should like to see that disappearance on paper,” went on 
Darbyshire. ‘It is the most curious thing that has happened in my 
experience.” 

True enough it was. Too curious for any sort of daylight to be 
seen through it ; as you will acknowledge when you hear its details ; and 
far more complicated than the other story. 

The lawyer at Timberdale, John Delorane, was a warm-hearted and 
warm-tempered man of Irish extraction. He had an extensive prac- 
tice, and lived in an old-fashioned, handsome red-brick house in the 
heart of Timberdale, with his only daughter and his sister, Hester. 

You may have seen prettier girls than Ellin Delorane, but never 
one that the heart so quickly went out to. She was too much like 
her dead mother ; had the same look of fragile delicacy, the same 
sweet face with its pensive sadness, the soft brown eyes and the lovely 
complexion. Mrs. Delorane had died of decline: people would say 
to one another, in confidence, they hoped Ellin might escape it. 

The largest and best farm in the neighbourhood of Timberdale, 
larger than even that of the Ashtons, was called the Dower Farm. It 
belonged to Sir Robert Tenby, and had been occupied for many years 
by one Roger Brook, a genial, pleasant gentleman of large private 
means apart from his success in farming. Rich though he was, he 
did not disdain to see practically after his work himself; was up with 
the lark and out with his men, asa good farmer ought to be. Out of 
doors he was the keen, active, thorough farmer ; indoors he lived asa 
gentleman. He had four children: three boys and one girl, who were 
all well and comprehensively educated. 

But he intended his sons to work as he had worked: no idleness. 
for him ; no leading of indolent and self-indulgent lives. ‘‘ Chocse 
what calling you please,” he said to them; “but stick to it when 
chosen, and do your very best in it.” The eldest son, Charles, had 
no fancy for farming, no particular head for any of the learned pro- 
fessions ; he preferred commerce. An uncle, Matthew Brook, was 
the head of a mercantile house in New York; he offered a post in it 
to Charles, who went out to him. The second son, Reginald, chose 
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the medical profession ; after qualifying for it, he became assistant to 
a doctor in London to gain experience. William, the third son, went 
to Oxford. He thought of the Church, but being conscientious, would 
not decide upon it hastily. 

‘So that not one of you will be with me,” remarked Mr. Brook. 
“ Well, be it so. I only want you to lead good and useful lives, 
striving to do your duty to God and to man.” 

But one of those overwhelming misfortunes, that I’m sure may be 
compared with the crashing of an avalanche, fell on Mr. Brook. In 
an evil hour he had become a shareholder in a stupendous under- 
taking which had banking for its staple basis; and the thing failed. 
People talked of “swindling.” Its managers ran away ; its books 
and money were nowhere; its shareholders were ruined. Some of 
the shareholders ran away too ; Roger Brook, upright and honourable, 
remained to face the ruin. And utter ruin it was, for the company 
was one of unlimited liability. 

The shock was too much for him: he died under it. Every shil- 
ling he possessed was gone; harpies (it is what Timberdale called 
them) came down upon his furniture and effects, and swept them 
away. In less time almost than it takes to tell of, not a vestige re- 
mained of what had been, save in memory: Sir Robert Tenby had 
another tenant at the Dower Farm, and Mrs. Brook had moved into 
a little cottage-villa not a stone’s throw from Darbyshire’s. She had 
about two hundred a year of her own, which no adverse law could 
touch. Her daughter, Minnie, remained with her. You will hardly 
believe it, but they had named her by the romantic name of 
Araminta. 

William Brook had come down from Oxford just before, his mind 
made up zo¢ to be a clergyman, but to stay on the farm with his father. 
When the misfortunes fell, he was, of course, thrown out ; and what to 
turn his hand to he did not- at once know. Brought up to neither 
profession nor trade, no, nor to farming, it was just a dilemma. 
At present, he stayed with his mother. 

One day he presented himself to Mr. Delorane. ‘Can you give 
me some copying to do, sir?” he asked: “either at your office here, or 
at home. I write a good clear hand.” 

“What do you mean to do, Master William ?” returned the lawyer, 
passing over the question. The two families had always been inti- 
mate and much together. 

“T don’t know what; I am waiting to see,” said William. He 
was a slender young fellow of middle height, with gentle manners, a 
very nice, refined face, and a pair of honest, cheery, dark-blue eyes. 

** Waiting for something to turn up, like*our.old friend Micawber !” 
said the lawyer. 

“If I could earn only a pound a week while I am looking out, I 
should not feel myself so much of a burden on my mother—though 
she will not hear me say a word about that,” the young man went 
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on. ‘You would not take me on as clerk and give me that sum, 
. would you, Mr. Delorane ?” 

Well, they talked further ; and the upshot was, that Mr. Delorane 
did take him on. William Brook went into the office as a clerk, and 
was paid a pound a week. 

The parish wondered a little, making sundry comments over its 
tea-tables : for the good old custom of going out to real tea was not 
out of fashion yet in Timberdale. Everybody agreed that William 
Brook was to be commended for putting his shoulder to the wheel, 
but that it was a grave descent for one brought up to his expectations. 
Mr. St. George objected to it on another score. 

Years before, there had arrived in England from the West Indies a 
little gentleman, named Alfred St. George. His father, a planter, had 
recently died, and the boy’s relatives had sent him home to be educated, 
together with plenty of money for that purpose. Later, when of an age 
to leave school, he was articled to Mr. Delorane, and proved an apt, 
keen pupil. Next he went into the office of a renowned legal firm in 
London, became a qualified lawyer and conveyancer, and finally ac- 
cepted an offer made him by Mr. Delorane, to return to Timberdale 
as his chief and managing clerk. Mr. Delorane paid him a handsome 
salary, and held out to him, as report ran, hopes of a future partner- 
ship. 

Alfred St. George had grown up a fine man: tall, strong, lithe and 
active. People thought his face handsome, but it had unmistakably 
a touch of the tar-brush. The features were large and well formed, the 
lips full, and the purple-black hair might have been woolly but for being 
drilled into order with oils. His complexion was a pale olive, his 
black éyes were round, showing a great deal of the whites, and at 
times they wore a very peculiar expression. Take him for all in all, he 
was a handsome man, with a fluent tongue and persuasive eloquence. 

It was Mr. St. George who spoke against William Brook’s being 
taken on as clerk. Not that his objection applied to the young man 
himself, but to his probable capacity for work. ‘He will be of no 
use to us, sir,” was the substance of his remonstrance to Mr. Delorane. 
“‘ He has had no experience: and one can hardly snub Brook as one 
would a common clerk.” 

“‘ Don’t suppose he will be of much use,” carelessly acquiesced Mr. 
Delorane, who was neither a stingy nor a covetous man. ‘“ What 
could I do but take him on when he asked me to? I like the young 
fellow ; always did ; and his poor father was my very good friend. 
You must make the best of him, St. George: daresay he won't stay 
long with us.” At which St. George laughed good-naturedly and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

But William Brook did prove to be of use. He got on so well, 
was so punctual, so attentive, so intelligent, that fault could not be 
found with him ; and at the end of the first year Mr. Delorane volun- 
tarily doubled his pay—raising it to two pounds per week. 
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Timberdale wondered again: and began to ask how it was that 
young Brook, highly educated, and reared to expect some position in 
the world, could content himself with stopping on, a lawyer’s clerk ? 
Did he mean to continue in the office for ever? Had he ceased to 
look out for that desirable something that was to turn up? Was he 
parting with all laudable ambition ? 

William Brook could have told them, had he dared, that it was not 
lack of ambition chaining him to his post, but stress of love. He and 
Ellin Delorane had entered a long while past into the mazes of that 
charming dream, than which, as Tom Moore tells us, there’s nothing 
half so sweet in life, and the world was to them as the Garden of 
Eden. 

It was close upon the end of the second year: before Mr. Delorane 
found it out. He went into a storm of rage and reproaches—chiefly 
showered upon William Brook, partly upon Ellin, a little upon him- 
self. 

“T have been an old fool,” he spluttered to his confidential clerk. 
“ Because the young people had been intimate in the days when the 
Brooks were prosperous, I must needs let it go on still, and never sus- 
pect danger! Why, the fellow has had his tea here twice a week upon 
an average !—and brought Ellin home at night when she has been at 
his mother’s !—and I—I—thought no more than if it had been her 
brother! I could thrash myself! And where have her Aunt Hester’s 
eyes been,.I should like to know!” 

“Very dishonourable of Brook,” assented St. George, knitting his 
brow. “Perhaps less harm is done than you fear, sir. They are 
both young, can hardly know their own minds ; they will grow out of 
it. Shall you part them?” 

“Do you suppose I shouldn’t!” retorted the lawyer. 

William Brook was discharged from the office: Ellin received orders 
to give up his acquaintanceship ; she was not to think of him in private 
or speak to him in public. Thus a little time wenton. Ellin’s bright 
face began to fade; Aunt Hester looked sick and sorry ; the lawyer 
had never felt so uncomfortable in his life. 

Do what he would, he could not get out of his liking for William 
Brook, and Ellin was dear to him as the apple of his eye. He had 
been in love himself once, and knew what it meant; little as you 
would believe it of a stout old red-faced lawyer; knew that both must 
be miserable. So much the better for Brook—but what of Ellin? ~ 

“One would think it was you who had had your lover sent to the 
right-about !” he wrathfully began to Aunt Hester, one morning when 
he came upon her in tears as she sat at her sewing. “I'd hide my 
face if I were you, unless I could show a better.” 

“It is that Iam so sorry for Ellin, John,” replied Aunt Hester, 
meekly wiping her tears. ‘‘I—I am afraid that some people bear 
sorrow worse than others.” 

“‘ Now what do you mean by that?” 
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“Oh, not much,” sighed Aunt Hester, not daring to allude to the 
dread lying latent in her own mind—that Ellin might fade away like her 
mother. ‘I can see what a sharp blow it has been to the child, John, 
and so—and so I can but feel it myself.” 

‘Sharp blow! Deuce take it all! What business had young Brook 
to get talking to her about such rubbish as love ?” 

“Ves indeed, it is very unfortunate,” said Aunt Hester. ‘“ But I do 
not think he has talked to her, John ; I imagine he is too honourable to 
have said a single word. ‘They have just gone on loving one another 
in secret and in silence, content to live in the unspoken happiness 
that has flooded their two hearts.” 

“ Unspoken fiddlestick ? What a simpleton you are, Hester!” 

Mr. Delorane turned off in a temper. He knew it must have been 
a “sharp blow” to Ellin, but he did not like to hear it so stated to 
his face. Banging the door behind him, he was crossing the hall to 
the office—which made a sort of wing to the house, when he met 
William Brook. 

‘Will you allow me to speak to you, sir?” asked the young man 

in a tone of deprecation. And, though the lawyer had the greatest 
mind in the world to tell him No and send him head-foremost out 
again, he thought of Ellin, he thought of his dead friend, Roger 
Brook; so he gave a growl, and led the way into the dining- 
room. 
In his modest winning way, William Brook spoke a little of the 
trouble that had come upon their family how deeply sorry he was 
that Ellin and he should have learnt to care for one another for all 
time, as it was displeasing to Mr. Delorane = 

“ Hang it, man,” interrupted the lawyer irascibly, too impatient to 
listen further—‘“ what on earth do you propose to yourself? Suppose 
I did not look upon it with displeasure ?—are you in a position to 
marry her?” 

“ You would not have objected to me had we been as we once 
were—prosperous, and . 

“‘What the dickens has that to do with it?” roared the lawyer. 
* Our business lies with the present, not the past.” 

“‘T came here to tell you, sir, that I am to leave for New York to- 
night. My brother Charles has been writing to me about it for some 
time past. He says I cannot fail to get on well in my uncle’s house, 
and attain to a good position. Uncle Matthew has no sons: he will 
do his best to advance his nephews. What I wish to ask you, sir, is 
this—if, when my means shall be good and my position assured, you 
will allow me to think of Ellin?” 

“The man’s mad!” broke forth Mr. Delorane, more put about 
than he had been at all. ‘ Do you suppose I should let my only child 
go to live in a country over the seas ?” 

“No, sir, I have thought of that. Charles thinks, if I show an 
aptitude for business, they may make me their agent over here. Oh, 
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Mr. Delorane, be kind, be merciful: for Ellin’s sake and for mine! 
Do not send me away without hope !” 

*‘ Don’t you think you possess a ready-made stock of impudence, 
William Brook ? ” 

The young man threw his earnest, dark-blue eyes into the lawyer’s. 
“TI feared you would deem so, sir. But I am pleading for what is 
dearer to me and to her than life: our lives will be of little value to 
us if we must spend them apart. Only just one ray of possible hope, 
Mr. Delorane! It is all I ask.” 

“ Look here ; we'll drop this,” cried the lawyer, his hands in his 
pockets, rattling away violently at the silver in them, his habit when 
put out, but nevertheless calming down in temper, for in spite of pre- 
judice he did like the young man greatly, and he was not easy as to 
Ellin. ‘The best thing you can do is to go where you are going— 
over the Atlantic: and we'll leave the future to take care of itself. 
The money you think to make may turn out all moonshine, you know. 
There ; that’s every word I'll say and every hope I’ll give, though you 
stop all day bothering me, William Brook.” 

And perhaps it was as much as William Brook had expected: anyway, 
it did not absolutely forbid him hope. He held out his hand timidly. 

“‘Will you not shake hands with me, sir—I start to-night—and 
wish me God speed.” 

“J’ll wish you better sense ; and—and I hope you'll get over safely,” 
retorted Mr. Delorane: but he did not withhold his hand. ‘“ Nocor- 
respondence with Ellin, you understand, young man ; no underhand 
love-making.” 

“ Yes, sir, I understand ; and you may rely upon me.” 

He quitted the room as he spoke, to make his way out as he came— 
through the office. The lawyer stood in the passage and looked 
after him: and a thought, that had forced itself into his mind several 
times since this trouble set in, crossed it again. Should he make the 
best of a bad bargain: give Brook a chief place in his own office and 
let them set up in some pleasant little home. near? Ellin had her 
mother’s money : and she would have a great deal more at his own 
death ; quite enough to allow her husband to live the idle life of a 
gentleman—and William was a gentleman, and the nicest young 
fellow he knew. Should he? For a full minute Mr. Delorane-stood de- 
liberating—yes, or no ; then he took a hasty step forward to call the 
young man back. ‘Then, wavering and uncertain, he stepped back 
again, and let the idea pass. 

*‘ Well, how have you sped?” asked Mr. St. George, as William 
Brook reappeared in the office. ‘Any hope ?” 

“Yes, I think so,” answered William. ‘At least, it is not abso- 
lutely forbidden. ‘There’s a line in a poem my mother would repeat 
to us when we were boys—‘ God and an honest heart will bear us 
through the roughest day.’ I trust He, and it, will so bear me and 
Ellin.” 
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“ Wish I had your chance, old fellow !” 

“My chance!” repeated William. 

“To go out to see the world; to go out to the countries where gold 
and diamonds are picked up for the stooping—instead of being chained, 
as I am, between four confined walls, condemned to spend my life 
over musty parchments.” 

William smiled. ‘I don’t know where you can pick up gold and 
diamonds for the stooping. Not where I am going.” 

“No, not in New York. You should make your way to the Austra- 
lian gold-fields, Brook, or to the rich Californian mines, or to the 
diamond mountains in Africa, and come back—as you would in no 
time—with a sack of money on your shoulders, large enough to satisfy 
eyen Delorane.” 

“Or lose my health, if not my life, in digging, and come home 
without a shirt to my back ; a more common result than the other, I 
fancy,” remarked William. ‘ Well, good-bye, old friend.” 

St. George, towering aloft in his height and strength, put his arm 
around William’s shoulder and walked thus with him to the street en- 
trance. There they shook hands, and parted. Ellin Delorane, her 
face shaded behind the drawing-room curtain from the October sun, 
watched the parting. 

There was to be no set farewell allowed to her. She understood 
that. But she gathered from Aunt Hester, during the day, that her 
father had not been altogether obdurate, and that if William could get 
on in the future, perhaps things might be suffered to come right. It 
brought to her a strange comfort. So very slight a ray, no bigger than 
one of the specks that fall from the sky, as children say, will serve to 
impart a most unreasonable amount of hope to the troubled heart. 

Towards the close of the afternoon, Ellin went in her restlessness 
to pay a visit to her friend Grace at the Rectory, who had recently 
become Herbert Tanerton’s wife, and sat talking with her till it was pretty 
late. The moon, rising over the tops of the trees, caused her to start 
up with an exclamation. 

“ What will Aunt- Hester say !” 

“If you don’t mind going through the churchyard, Ellin,” said 
Grace, “ you would cut off that corner, and save a little time.” So 
Ellin took that route. 

“ Ellin!” 

William !” 

They had met face to face under the church walls. He explained 
that he was sparing a few minutes to say farewell to his friends at the 
Rectory. The moon, coming out from behind a swiftly passing cloud, 
for it was rather a rough night, shone down upon them and upon the 
graves around them. Wildly enough beat the heart of each. 

“You saw papa to-day,” she whispered unevenly, as though her 
breath were short. 

“Yes, I saw him. I cannot say that he gave me hope, Ellin, but he 
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certainly did not wholly deny it. I think—I believe—that—if I can 
succeed in getting on, all may be well with us yet.” 

William Brook spoke with hesitation. He felt trammelled ; he could 
not in honour say what he would have wished to say. This meeting 
might be unorthodox, but it was purely accidental; neither he nor 
Ellin had sought it. 

“‘ Good-bye, my darling,” he said with emotion, clasping her hands 
in his. ‘“ As we have met, there cannot be much wrong in our saying 
it. I may not write to you, Ellin; I may not even ask you to 
think of me; I may not, I suppose, tell you in so many words that I 
shall think of you; but, believe this: I go out with one sole aim and 
end in view—that of striving to make a position sufficiently fair to 
satisfy your father.” 

The tears were coursing down her cheeks like rain ; she could hardly 
speak for agitation. Their hearts were aching to pain. 

“T will be true to you always, William,” she whispered. “I will 
wait for you, though it be to the end of my life.” 

To be in loye with a charming young lady, and to have.her all to 
yourself in a solitary graveyard under the light of the moon, presents 
an irresistible temptation for taking a kiss, especially if the kiss is to 
be a farewell kiss for days and for years. William Brook did not 
resist it; very likely did not try to. In spite of Mr. Delorane and 
everybody else, he took his farewell kiss from Ellin’s lips. 


Then they parted with a sob of pain, he going one way, she the 
other. Only those of us—there are not many—who have gone through 
this parting agony can know how it wrings the aching heart. 

But sundry superstitious gossips, hearing of this afterwards, assured 
Ellin that it must be unlucky to say farewell amid graves. 


II. 


THE time went on: William Brook wrote regularly to his people, 
and Minty whispered the news to Ellin Delorane. He would send 
kind remembrances to friends, love to those who cared for it. He 
did not dislike the work of a mercantile life, and thought he should de 
well—in time. 

In time. There was the rub, you see. We say “in time ” when 
we mean next Christmas, and we also say it when we mean next century. 
By the end of the first year William Brook was commanding a hand- 
some salary ; but the riches that might enable him to aspire to the 
hand of Miss Delorane loomed obscurely in the distance yet. Ellin 
seemed strong and well, gay and cheerful, went about Timberdale, and 
laughed and talked with the world, just as though she had never had 
a lover, or was not waiting for somebody over the water. Mr. Delorane 
thought she must have forgotten that scapegrace, and he hoped it was so. 

It was about this time, the end of the first year, that a piece of good 
luck fell to Mr. St. Gearge. He cameinto a fortune. Some relative 
in the West Indies died and left it to him. Timberdale put it down 
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at a thousand pounds a year, so I suppose it might be about five hun- 
dred. It was thought he might be for giving up his post at Mr. Delorane’s 
to be a gentleman at large. But he did nothing of the kind. He 
quitted his lodgings over Salmon’s shop, and went into a pretty house 
near Timberdale Court, with a groom and old Betty Huntsman as 
housekeeper, and set up a handsome gig and a grey horse. And that 
was all the change. 

As the second year went on, Ellin Delorane began to droop a little. 
Aunt Hester did not like it. One of the kindest *‘ends Ellin had 
was Alfred St. George. After the departure of young Brook, he had 
been so tender with Ellin, so considerate, so indulgent to her sorrow, 
and so regretful (like herself) of William’s absence, that he had won 
her regard. ‘‘It will be all right when he comes back, Ellin,” he 
would whisper: ‘“ only be patient.” 

But in this, the second year, Mr. St. George’s tone changed. It 
may be that he saw no hope of any happy return, and deemed that, 
for her own sake, he ought to repress any hope left in her. 

“There’s no more chance of his returning with a fortune than 
there is of my going up to the moon,” he said to Tod confidentially 
one day when we met him striding along near the ravine. 

“Don’t suppose there is—in this short time,” responded Tod. 

“I’m afraid Ellin sees it, too: she seems to be losing her spirits. 
Ah, Brook should have done as I advised him—gone a little farther 
and dug in the gold-fields) He might have come back a Crcesus then. 
As it is—whew! I’d not give a copper sixpence for his chance.” 

“ Do you know what I heard say, St. George ?—that you’d like to 
go in for the little lady yourself.” 

The white eye balls surrounding St. George’s dark orbs took an extra 
tinge of yellow as they rolled on Tod. ‘Who said it?” he asked 
quietly. 

“ Darbyshire. He says you are in love with her as smartly as ever 
Brook was.” tions: 

St. George laughed. ‘Old Darbyshire? Well, perhaps he is not 
far wrong. Anyway, love’s free, I believe. Were I her father, Brook 
should prove his eligibility to propose for her, or else give her up. 
Good-day, Todhetley ; good-day, Johnny.” 

St. George went off at a quick pace: Tod, looking after him, made 
his comments. ‘Should not wonder but he wins her. He is the 
better man of the two——” 

“The better man!” I interrupted. 

“ As to means, at any rate: and see what a fine upright free-limbed 
fellow he is! And where will you find one more agreeable ? ” 

“In tongue, nowhere; I admit that. But I’d not give up William 
Brook for him, were I Ellin Delorane.” iwion 08 

That St. George was in love with her grew as easy to be seen 
as is the round moon in harvest. Small blame to him. Who could 
be in the daily companionshin of a sweet girl like Ellin Delorane, and 
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not learn to love her, I should like to know? Tod told St. George he 
wished he had his chance. 

At last St. George spoke to her. It was in April, eighteen months 
after Brook’s departure. Ellin was in the garden at sunset, busy with 
the budding flowers, when St. George came to join her, as he some- 
times did, on leaving the office for the day. Aunt Hester sat sewing 
at the open glass doors of the window. 

“T have been gardening till I am tired,” was Ellin’s greeting to him, 
as she sat down on a bench near the sweetbriar bush. 

“You look pale,” said Mr. St George. ‘“ You often do look pale 
now, Ellin: do you think you can be quite well?” 

‘“‘ Pray don’t let Aunt Hester overhear you,” returned Ellin in a 
covert, jesting tone. ‘She begins to have fancies, she says, that I 
am not as well as I ought to be, and threatens to call in Mr. Darby- 
shire.” 

“You need some one to take care of you ; some one near and dear 
to you, who would study your every look and action, who would not 
suffer the winds of heaven to blow upon your face too roughly,” went 
on St. George, plunging into Shakespeare. ‘Oh, Ellin, if you would 
suffer me to be that one m 

Her face turned crimson ; her lips. parted with emotion; she rose 
up to interrupt him in a sort of terror. 

“Pray do not continue, Mr. St. George. If—if I understand you 
arightly, that you—that you . 

“ That I would be your loving husband, Ellin ; that I would shelter 
you from all ill until death us do part. Yes, it is nothing less than 
that.” 

“Then you must please never to speak of such a thing again ; never 
to think of it. Oh, do not let me find that I have been mistakirg 
you all this time,” she added in uncontrollable agitation: “that while 
I have ever welcomed you as my friend—and his—you have been 
swayed by another motive !” 

He did not like the agitation ;_he did not like the words; and he 
bit his. lips, striving for calmness. 

“ This is very hard, Ellin.” 

“Let us understand each other once for all,” she said— “and oh, 
I am so sorry that there’s need to say it. What you have hinted at is 
impossible. Impossible: please not to mistake me. You have been 
my very kind friend, and I value you ; and, if you will, we can go on 
still on the same pleasant terms, caring for one another in friendship. 
There can be nothing more.” 

“Tell me one thing,” he said: “we had better, as you intimate, 
understand each other fully. Can it be that your hopes are still fixed 
upon William Brook ?” 

“Yes,” she answered in a low tone, as she turned her face away. 
“I hope he will come home yet, and that—that matters may be 
smoothed for us with papa. While that hope remains it is simply 
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treason to talk to me as you would have done,” she concluded with 
a spurt of anger. 

“ Ellin,” called out Aunt Hester, putting her head out beyond the 
glass doors, “the sun has set ; you had better come in.” 

“One moment, Ellin,” cried Mr. St. George, preventing her: “ will 
you forgive me ?” 

“ Forgive and forget, too,” smiled Ellin, her brow smoothing itself. 
“‘ But you must never recur to the subject again.” 

So Mr. St. George went home, his accounts settled—as Tod would 
have said: and the days glided on. 

















“What is it that ails Ellin ?” 

It was a piping-hot morning in July, in one of the good old hot 
summers that we seem never to get now; and Aunt Hester sat in her 
parlour, its glass doors open, adding up the last week’s bills of the 
butcher and the baker, when she was interrupted by this question from 
her brother. He had come stalking upon her, rattling as usual, though 
quite unconsciously, the silver in his trowsers pockets. The trowsers were 
of nankeen : elderly gentlemen wore them in those days for coolness. 

“What ails her!” repeated Aunt Hester, dropping the bills in alarm. 
“Why do you ask me, John?” 

“‘ Now, don’t you think you should have been a Quaker ?” retorted 
Mr. Delorane. ‘I put a simple question to you, and you reply to it 
by asking me another. Please to answer mine first. What is it that 
is the matter with Ellin?” 

Aunt Hester sighed. Of too timid a nature to put forth her own 
opinion upon any subject gratuitously in her brother’s house, she 
hardly liked to give it even when asked for. For the past few weeks 
Ellin had been almost palpably fading away ; was silent and dispirited, 
losing her bright colour, getting thinner ; might be heard catching up 
her breath in one of those sobbing sighs that betoken all too surely 
some secret, ever-present, inward sorrow. Aunt Hester had observed 
this : she now supposed it had at length penetrated to the observation 
of her brother. - 

“Can’t you speak?” he demanded. 

“T don’t know what to say, John. Ellin does not seem well, and 
looks languid: of course this broiling weather is against us all. 
But ——” 5 

“ But what?” cried the lawyer, as she paused. ‘As to broiling 
weather, that’s nothing new in July.” 

“Well, John—only you take me up so—and I’m sure I’d not like 
to anger you. I was about to add that I think it is not so much’‘ill- 
ness of body with Ellin as illnessof mind. If one’s mind is ran- 
sacked with perpetual worry . 

“‘ Racked with perpetual worry,” interrupted Mr. Delorane, uncon- 
sciously correcting her mistake. ‘‘ What has she got to worry her?” 
“ Dear me ! I suppose it is about William Brook. He has been gone 
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nearly two years, John, and seems to be no nearer coming home with 
a fortune than he was when he left. I take it that this troubles the 
child : that she is losing hope.” 

Mr. Delorane, standing before the open window, his back to his 
sister, turned the silver coins about in his two pockets more vehemently 
than before. ‘ You say she is not ailing in body?” 

**Not yet. She is never very strong, you know.” 

“Then there’s no cause to be uneasy.” 

“Well, John—not yet, perhaps. But should this state of despair, 
if I don’t use too strong a word, continue, it will tell in time upon her 
health, and might bring on—bring on ——” 

‘Bring on what?” sharply asked the lawyer. 

“TI was thinking of her mother,” said poor Aunt Hester, with as 
much deprecation as though he had been the Great Mogul: “but I 
trust, John, you'll not be too angry with me for saying it.” 

Mr. Delorane did not say whether he was angry or not. Hestood 
there, fingering his sixpences and shillings, gazing apparently at the 
grass-plat, in reality seeing nothing. He was recalling a past vision : 
that of his delicate wife, dying of consumption before her time; he 
seemed to see a future vision: that of his daughter, dying as she had 
died. 

‘“*When it comes to dreams,” timidly went on Aunt Hester, “I 
can’t say I like it. Not that I am one to put faith in the foolish signs 
old wives talk of—that if you dream of seeing a snake, you’ve got 
an enemy; or, if you seem to be in the midst of a lot of beautiful 
white flowers, it’s a token of somebody’s death. I am not so silly as 
that, John. But for some time past Ellin has dreamt perpetually of 
one theme—that of being in trouble about William Brook. Night 
after night she seems to be searching for him: he is lost, and she can- 
not tell how or where.” 

Had Aunt Hester suddenly begun to hold forth in the unknown 
tongue, it could not have brought greater surprise to Mr. Delorane. 
He turned short round to stare at her. : 

‘Seeing what a wan and weary face the child has come down with 
of late, I taxed her with not sleeping well,” continued Aunt Hester, 
‘and she confessed to me that she was feeling a good bit troubled 
by her dreams. She generally has them towards morning, and the 
theme is always the same. The dreams vary, but the subject is alike 
in all—that William Brook is lost, and that she is searching for 
him.” 

“Stuff! Nonsense! Rubbish!” putin Mr. Delorane. 

‘Well, John, I daresay it is nonsense,” conceded Aunt Hester 
meekly : “‘ but I confess I don’t like dreams that come to you per- 
sistently night after night and always upon one and the same subject. 
Why should they come ? —that’s what I'ask myself. Be sure, though, 
I make light of the matter to Ellin, and tell her her digestion is out of 
order. Over and over again, she says, they seem to have the clue to 
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his hiding place, but they never succeed in finding him. And—and 
I am afraid, John, that the child, through this, has taken up the 
notion that she shall never see him again.” 

Mr. Delorane, making some impatient remark about the absurdity 
of women in general, turned round and stood looking into the garden 
as before. Ellin’s mind was getting unhinged with the long separation, 
she had begun to regard it as hopeless, and hence these dreams that 
Brook was “lost,” he told himself, and with reason: and what was he 
to do? 

How long he stood thus in perfect silence, no sound to be heard but 
the everlasting jingling of the loose silver, Aunt Hester did not know ; 
pretty near an hour she thought. She wished he would go; she felt 
very uncomfortable, as she always did feel when she vexed him—and 
here were the bills waiting to be added up. At length he turned 
sharply, with the air of one who has come to some decision, and re- 
turned to the office. 

“I suppose I shall have to do it myself,” he remarked to Mr. 
St. George. 

“Do what, sir!” 

*‘ Send for that young fellow back, and let them set up in some 
little homestead near me. I mean Brook.” 

“ Brook !” stammered St. George. 

‘‘ Here’s Ellin beginning to fade and wither. It’s all very well for 
her aunt to talk about the heat! know. She is pining after him, 
and I can’t see her do it ; sohe must come home.” 

Of all the queer shades that can be displayed by the human coun- 
tenance, about the queerest appeared in that of Mr. St. George. It 
was not purple, it was not green, it was not yellow ; it was a mixture 
of the three. He gazed at his chief and master as one gazes at a 
madman. 

“‘ Brook can come into the office again,” continued Mr. Delorane. 
“JT don’t like young men to be idle; leads ’em into temptation. 
We'll make him head clerk here, next to you, and give him a couple 
of hundred a year. If—what’s the matter?” 

For the strange look on his manager’s face had caught the eye of 
Mr. Delorane. St. George drew three or four gasping breaths. 

“‘ Have you thought of Miss Delorane, sir—of her interests—in 
planning this?” he presently asked. : 

“‘ Why that’s what I do think of; nothing else. You may be sure 
I’d not think of it for the interests of Brook. All the same, I like 
the young man, and always shall. The child is moping herself into 
a bad way. Where shall I be if she should go into a decline like her 
mother? No, no; she shall marry and get proper interests around her.” 

‘She could do that without being sacrificed to Brook,” returned 
St. George in a lowtone. “ There are others, sir, of good and suitable 
position, who would be thankful to take her—whose pride it would be 
to cherish her and render every moment of her life happy.” 
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*‘ Oh, I know that ; you are one of ’em,” returned Mr. Delorane care- 
lessly. “It’s what all you young sparks are ready to say of a pretty 
girl, especially if she be rich as well. But don’t you see, St. George, 
that Ellin does not care for any of you. Her heart is fixed upon 
Brook, and Brook it must be.” 

Of course this news came out to Timberdale. Some people blamed 
Mr. Delorane, others praised him. Delorane must be turning childish 
in his old age, said one ; Delorane is doing a good and a wise thing, 
cried another. Opinions vary in this world, you know, and ever 
will, as proved to us in the fable of the old man and his ass. 

But now—and it was a strange thing to happen—the very next day 
Mr. Delorane got a letter from William Brook, eight closely written 
pages. Briefly, this was its substance. The uncle, Matthew Brook of 
New York, was about to establish a house in London, in correspondence 
with his own there; he had offered the managership of it to William, 
with a small share of profits, guaranteeing that the latter should not 
be less than seven hundred a year. 

“ And if you can only be induced to think this enough for us to 
begin upon, dear sir, and will give me Ellin,” wrote the young man, 
“I can but say that I will strive to prove my gratitude in loving care 
for her; and I trust you will not object to her living in London. 
I leave New York next month, to be in England in September, 
landing at Liverpool, and I shall make my way at once to Timber- 
dale, hoping you will allow me to plead my cause in person.” 

“No, no, Master William, you’ll not carry my daughter off to 
London,” commented Mr. Delorane aloud, when he had read the 
letter—not but that it gratified him. ‘ You must give up your post, 
young man, and settle down by me here, if you are to have Ellin. 
I don’t see, St. George, why Brook should not make himself into a 
lawyer, legal and proper,” added he thoughtfully. ‘He is young 
enough—and he does not dislike the work. You and he might be 
associated together after I am dead: ‘Brook and St. George.’” 

Mr. St. George’s face turned crusty: he did not like to hear his 
name put at the back of Brook’s. ‘I never feel too sure of my own 
future,” he said in reply. “Now that I am at my ease in the world, 
tempting visions come often enough across me of travelling out to 
see it.’ 

Mr. Delorane wrote a short, pithy note in answer to the appeal of 
William Brook, telling him he might come and talk to him as soon 
as he returned. ‘The young fellow may have left New York before 
it can reach him,” remarked the lawyer, as he put the letter in the 
post; ‘but if so, it does not much matter.” 

So there was Timberdale, all cock-a-hoop at the prospect of seeing 
William Brook again, and the wedding that was to follow. Sam 
Mullet, the clerk, was for setting the bells to ring beforehand. 
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III, 


Some people think September the pleasantest month in the year, 
when the heats of summer have passed and the frosts of winter have 
not come. Never a finer September than we had that autumn at 
Timberdale; the skies looked bright, the leaves of the trees were 
putting on their tints of many colours, and the land was not yet quite 
shorn of its golden grain. 

All the world was looking out for William Brook. He did not 
come. Disappointment is the lot of man. Of woman also. When 
the third week was dragging itself along in expectancy, a letter came 
to Mrs. Brook from William. It was to say that his return home 
was somewhat delayed, as he should have to take J&maica en route, 
to transact some business at Kingston for his uncle. He should then 
proceed direct from Kingston by steamer to Liverpool, which place he 
hoped to reach before the middle of October. . ‘Tell all my friends 
this, that they may not wonder at my’delay,” the letter concluded ; 
. but it contained no intimation that he had received:the answer 
written by Mr. Delorane. 

A short postscript was yet added, in these words : “Alfred St. George 
has, I know, some relatives living in, or near Kingston—planters, 
I believe. Tell him I shall call upon them, if I can make time, to 
see whether they have any commands for him.” 

Long before the middle of October, Ellin Delorane became obvi- 
ously restless. A sort of uneasy impatience seemed to have taken 
possession of her: and without cause. One day, when we called at 
Mr. Delorane’s to take a message from home, Ellin was in the garden 
with her out-door things on, waiting to go out with her aunt. 

“What a ridiculous goose you are!” began Tod. “I hear you 
have taken up the notion that Sweet William has gone down in the 
Caribbean Sea.” 

“T’m sure I have not,” said Ellin. ‘Aunt Hester must have 
told you that fable when she was at Crabb Cot yesterday.” 

“Just so. She and the Mater laid their gossiping caps together 
for the best part of an hour—and all about the foolishness of Miss 
Ellin Delorane.” 

“Why you know, Ellin,” I put in, “it is hardly the middle of 
October yet.” 

“T tell myself that it is not,” she answered gravely. ‘But, 
somehow, Johnny, I don’t—don’t—expect—him.” 

“Now, what on earth do you mean?” 

“I wish I knew what. All I can tell you is, that when his mother 
got that letter from William last month, saying his return was de- 
layed, a sort of ominous foreboding seized hold of me, an appre- 
hension that he would never come. I try to shake it off, but I 
cannot. Each day, as the days come round, only serves to make it 

ronger.” 
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“Don’t you think a short visit to Droitwich would do you good, 
Ellin ?” cried Tod, which was our Worcestershire fashion of recom- 
mending people to the lunatic asylum. 

“ Just listen to him, Johnny !” she exclaimed with a laugh. 

“ Yes, ‘just listen to him ’—and just listen to yourself, Miss Ellin, 
and see which talks the most sense,” he retorted. ‘ Have you got 
over those dreams yet ?” 

Ellin turned her face to him quickly. ‘ Who told you anything 
about that >—Aunt Hester ?” 

Tod nodded. “It’s true, you know.” 

“Yes, it is true,” she slowly said. “I have had those strange 
dreams ‘for some weeks now ; I have them still.” 

“ That William Brook is lost ?” 

‘“‘ That he is lost, and that we are persistently searching for him. 
Sometimes we are seeking for him in Timberdale; sometimes at 
Worcester—in America, in France, in places that I have no know- 
ledge of. There always seems to be a sadness connected with it 
—a sort of latent conviction that he will never be found.” 

“The dreams beget the dreams,” said Tod, “and I should have 
thought you had better sense. They will soon vanish, once Sweet 
William makes his appearance: and mind, Miss Ellin, that you invite 
me to the wedding.” 

Ellin sighed—and smiled. And just then Aunt Hester appeared 
attired in her crimson silk shawl with the fancy border, and the 
primrose feather in her Leghorn bonnet. 

A day or two went on, bringing no news of the traveller. On the 
nineteenth of October—TI shall never forget the date—Mr. and Mrs. 
Todhetley and ourselves set off in the large open phaeton for a place 
called Pigeon Green, to spend the day with some friends living there. 
On this same morning, as it chanced, a very wintry one, Mr. St. George 
started for Worcester in his gig, accompanied by Ellin Delorane. 
But of this we knew nothing. He had business in the town; she was 
going to spend a few days with Mary West, formerly Mary Coney. 

Ellin was well wrapped up, and Mr. St. George, ever solicitous for 
her comfort, kept the warm fur rug well about her during the journey : 
the skies looked grey and threatening, the wind was high and bitterly 
cold. Worcester reached, -he drove straight through the town, left 
Ellin at Mrs. West’s door, in the Foregate street, and then drove back 
to the Hare and Hounds Inn to put up his horse and gig. 

And for the later events of this day, with the singular mystery,that 
then set in, we must be content to wait until next month. 


JoHNNY LUDLOW. 
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AN ASTHETIC. 


SHE was a maiden of mournful mien, 

Clad in a garment of sad, sage green, 

With peacocks’ feathers strangely bedight ; 

Skimp was the skirt, and the sleeves full tight. 

No frivolous gems that maiden wore, 

But a fan in her taper hand she bore, 

And on it was painted—so simple and neat— 

A sunflower, with all its petals complete. 

Her face was weary and white and wan, 

Her hair was the hue of the setting sun ; 

She did not smile, she did not talk, 

She drooped like a lily upon its stalk, 

And what were her musings none might guess— 

Her thoughts were too “utter” for words to express ! 
M. E. P. 





THE SPIRIT ORGANIST OF SEVILLE. 


A Legenv of Christmas Che. 
I. 


Si convent church of Santa Inéz, after the manner of those in 

Spain, was "gorgeously illuminated. The floods of light that 
poured down from the altars from thousands of wax candles filled the 
whole church, and threw their glittering rays upon the rich jewels of the 
ladies, who, kneeling on velvet cushions, formed a brilliant circle 
round the altar rails. Behind them, arrayed in uniform or gala dress, 
stood the knights and first nobility of Seville, their breasts covered 
with decorations, stars, and medals, their hands holding plumed caps 
or resting upon the hilts of their swords, as though they wished to 
form a bulwark of defence for their wives and daughters against the 
multitudes behind. 

This crowd, that surged like an unquiet sea at the end of the build- 
ing, broke forth in a murmur of joy when they saw the Archbishop, 
who had come from his cathedral; and, after seating himself upon a 
crimson throne near the high altar, thrice blessed the people. 

It was the hour when the mass should commence. A few moments 
however passed, and the celebrant priests did not appear. The nobles 
and knights exchanged a few words in a hushed tone, and the Arch- 
bishop sent a messenger to the sacristy to know the reason of the 
delay. 

“‘Maese Perez has been taken ill in the night, very ill; it will be 
impossible for him to perform at the midnight mass,” was the answer. 

This news spread like wild-fire among the crowds, who had begun 
to be impatient, and it would be vain to describe the disappointment 
it caused. At that moment a gaunt-looking man, lean, bony, and 
sour-eyed as well, stepped forward, and addressed the Archbishop. 

** Maese Periz is not here, and the ceremony cannot begin. If your 
Eminence wishes, I will play the organ in his absence. Maese Perez is 
not the first organist in the world, nor at his death will this. organ 
grow silent for the want of players.” 

The Archbishop made a sign of assent. Some of the people who 
knew this stranger to be an envious organist, and an enemy of the 
other, began murmuring, when suddenly a great noise was heard in 
the porch. 

“‘Maese Perez is come! Maese Perez is here!” rose above that up- 
roar, and every eye turned towards the entrance of the church. 
The organist, pale and deathly, was being carried into the church in 
an arm-chair, which a number of hands were striving to lift upon their 
shoulders. The injunctions of the doctors, and the tears of his 
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daughter, had been unavailing to prevent him from rising from his 
bed. 

“No,” he had said, “I cannot die without visiting my organ. I 
know this will be the last time, and on this night, above all others— 
Christmas Eve—I must play upon it once more. I wish it; nay, I 
command it. Convey me to the church.” 

He was a good man; poor indeed, but charitable to a degree. 
Many churches had sought to engage him, and even the Arch- 
bishop had offered him a heap of gold to induce him to be the 
organist of the cathedral; but he would sooner part with life than 
leave his dear old organ at the convent church of Santa Inéz. 

His organ was old, but so skilful were his hands, and so loving, that 
beneath them it pealed forth wonderful notes. Poor man! he had 
been blind from his birth; yet lately he had spoken of hopes of 
seeing. ‘Yes, and very soon,” he would add, smiling, with a far-off 
look in his face; “I have already lived seventy-six years, and how- 
ever long my life may be, I shall soon see in the spirit world.” 

So his wishes on this Christmas Eve were complied with, ill though. 
he was. His friends conveyed him to church ; he took his seat in 
the organ gallery, and the mass commenced. 

When the clock of the cathedral was heard striking the hour of 
twelve, the first part of the mass had been performed, and the 
moment had come when the priest, after his consecration, proceeds 
to elevate the wafer. A cloud of incense—which rose up in blue 
undulating waves—filled the church. The bells rang with a vibra- 
ting sound, and Maese Perez placed his trembling hands upon the 
keys of the organ. 

The hundred voices of its metal tubes resounded in a majestic 
chord, which was prolonged until it gradually died away as though a 
breeze of wind had ravished its last echoes. This first chord, which 
sounded like a voice rising from earth to heaven, was responded to by 
another, far distant and soft, but which continued swelling until it 
became a torrent of high-sounding harmony. It was like the voice of 
angels, traversing space and coming down to the world. 

Then began to be heard a marvellous hymn, sounding from far 
away as though sung by hierarchies of seraphim: a thousand voices 
at once, yet which mingled together formed one alone. Yet even this 
was but an accompaniment to a still higher and more heavenly strain 
which seemed to float above this ocean of celestial music, like mists 
over the waves of the sea. Then the angelic voices of this heavenly 
choir became hushed one by one; only two voices remained at length 
answering each other—then one alone sustaining a divine clear note, 
like a vibrating beam of light. ; 

The celebrant priest bowed low, and above his venerable, hoary head, 
and as though across a blue gauze formed by the incense cloud, the Host 
was raised. At that instant the note which Maese Perez held down 
epened wide and wider still, unti! a tremendous outburst of harmony 
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shook the church, reverberating in the compressed air of the angels; 
making the many-coloured windows tremble in their narrow frames. 
From each note of this magnificent chord a new power seemed 
to unfold itself; some strains near, others far off; some brilliant, 
others deep and low. It might truly be said that the waters, the birds, 
the breeze, and the waving fronds, men and angels, earth and heaven, 
were all singing in their own tongue a hymn of praise for the birth of 
a Saviour. 

The crowd below were listening in astonishment and breathless 
silence. Tears flowed from every eye; each spirit was wrapt in 
profound ecstasy. The organ still resounded, but its tones were 
gradually dying away, like a voice passing from echo to echo, and 
becoming weaker as it departs further and further. 

Suddenly a cry was heard in the organ-gallery, sharp and piercing 
—the shriek of a woman. The organ gave forth a strange, discord- 
ant sound, like a sob, and remained silent. That piercing cry had 
broken the religious ecstasy of the people; they rushed to the stairs 
leading to the gallery, every eye being turned in anxiety towards the 
spot. ‘What has happened? What is the matter?” was asked 
on all sides, as one of the attendants was returning, pale and sor- 
rowful, to apprize the Archbishop of what had taken place. 

“ Maese Perez has ceased to live!” 

And it was trulyso. The poor organist had fallen forward over the 
keys of his ancient instrument, which still vibrated, but in a discordant 
manner ; and his daughter, on her knees at his feet, was calling upon 
him in vain, in a voice broken by sobs and tears. 


Another Christmas Eve had come round. 

“‘ Good evening, my Senora Dona Baltasara. You are not coming 
to-night to the midnight mass at Santa Inéz !” 

“No, senor. It seemsto be true that the organist of San Romano 
—that sour-eyed fellow, who is always finding fault with the perform- 
ance of other organists—is to play on this Christmas night in the old 
place of Maese Perez. And you must know that no one—not even his 
daughter, who is a professor, and since her father’s death entered the 
convent as a novice—has ventured to touch his instrument. — For, 
accustomed to listen to such wonderful strains, who else would dare 
fill his place? After the community had decided that in honour of 
Maese Perez, and as a mark of respect to his memory, his organ 
should not be touched on this Christmas night, behold this man pre- 
sents himself and says he dares to play upon it!” 

“There is nothing more presumptuous than ignorance,” I observed. 

“But see how the crowds are flocking to the doorway, as though 
nothing were changed since last year; the same nobility, the same 
extravagance in dress, the same excitement in the porch. Alas! 
were the dead man to rise from his. grave, he would die over 
again of grief that his organ should be desecrated by such hands. 
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See, the hero of this performance is coming! Come in; for the 
Archbishop has already arrived, and the mass is about to commence. 
Come, for it appears to me that the events of to-night will give us 
plenty to talk about.” 

Saying this, the good woman pushed her way into the church of 
Santa Inéz. 

The service had already commenced. The church was brilliantly 
lit up, as in former years. The new organist, after kissing the Arch- 
bishop’s ring before commencing to play, ascended the gallery, and 
swept his hands over the notes of the organ in an affectedly grave 
manner. 

The long expected momeni at last arrived—the moment when the 
priest elevates the Host. The bells began to ring, sounding like a 
shower of crystal notes; clouds of incense arose, and the organ note 
was heard. 

The first note was harsh and discordant; but the second chord was 
powerful, magnificent, rising from the metal tubes of the organ, and 
swelling out like a cascade of harmony, inexhaustible and sonorous. 

Celestial songs that greet the ear during moments of rapture ; songs 
perceived by the spirit, yet which the lips cannot repeat; stray notes 
of some distant melody heard at intervals, as it is brought in the 
gust of the winds ; murmur of leaves as they kiss each other, liquid 
and soft, like gentle rain; trills of larks rising from amongst the 
flowers like a dart shot up to the skies ; resounding blasts without 
number, imposing and awe-inspiring, like the booming of thunder ; 
winged hymns, falling from and re-ascending to the throne of God 
like a mighty torrent of light and sound—all this was expressed by 
the hundred voices of the organ, yet with more power, more mys- 
terious poetry, and a more fantastic colouring than it had ever 
expressed before. 

When the organist descended from the gallery, the crowd on the 
stairs who wished to see and congratulate him, was very great, and 
one of the attendants was obliged to clear a way through them to 
lead him up to the high altar, where the Archbishopwas awaiting him. 

“You see how I have come from my palace only to hear your 
playing,” the Prelate said, when he was brought to him. ‘Will you 
be so cruel as Maese Perez, who never would save me this journey 
on Christmas night by coming to play during midnight mass in my 
cathedral ? ” 

“Next year, your Eminence,” replied the organist, “I promise to 
fulfil your request. Not for all the gold of the globe would I again 
perform on this organ.” 

** And why not?” demanded the Archbishop. 

** Because,” added the organist, as he endeavoured to master the 
emotion which was clearly manifested in the deathly pallor of his 
countenance, “because it is old and worthless, and cannot express all 
that is required.” A strange answer ! 
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And yet another year had passed away. 

The Abbess of the Convent of Santa Intz and the daughter ot 
Maese Perez, were conversing together in a low tone, half concealed 
amid the shadows of the church choir. The small tinkling bell in the 
tower was calling the people to assemble, and a stray person or two 
would silently cross the porch and take a seat in some corner of the 
church, where the inhabitants of that neighbourhood ,were quietly 
waiting for midnight mass to commence. 

‘You can plainly perceive,” the Abbess was saying, “ that your fears 
are very childish. There is no one in the church here; all Seville is 
flocking to the cathedral. Do you play the organ to-night, my child, 
and play it confidently ; for we shall be only in Community. But 
why do you continue silent ? and why do you sigh ?” 

“Tam so afraid, mother,” the young novice replied in trémbling 
accents. 

“ Afraid ! and of what ?” 

“‘T know not—something supernatural. Last night, when I heard 
you say that you wished me to take the organ to-night during 
mass, I, proud of such a distinction, thought I would come and 
arrange the stops and tune the organ, in order to surprise you. I 
came to the choir—alone; I opened the door that leads to the organ 
gallery. The clock of the cathedral was striking some hour, I know 
not which, but the strokes of the bell were very sad and many, oh 
many ! They continued their strokes during all the time that I remained 
nailed to the door, and those moments seemed to me an age. The 
church was empty and dark. There, at the farther end, shining like a 
lost star in the heavens of night, flickered a light—the light of the 
lamp that burns before the high altar. By its faint reflection, which 
only contributed to render more visible all the deep-felt gloom of the 
shadows, I saw, I saw him/ Oh, mother! Do not doubt me! I 
saw a man, who, silently and with his back turned towards where I 
stood, was sweeping over the keys of the organ with one hand, whilst 
with the other he touched the stops—and the organ sounded, but in 
an indescribable manner. Each note was like a smothered sigh coming 
from within each of the metal tubes, and vibrated in the compressed 
air within, producing a hoarse strain, almost imperceptible, yet in 
perfect tune. And the clock of the cathedral continued striking, and 
that man still touched the keys. -I thought I could even hear his 
breathing. Terror had chilled the blood in my veins. I felt a glacial 
cold spread itself over the whole of my body, and my temples seemed 
on fire, I tried to cry out but could not. That man had turned his 
head round and looked at me. I say wrong ; he had not looked 
at me, for he was blind. It was my father!’ 

“Go, my daughter,” the Abbess replied, “ and put away these 
fantasias, by which the Evil Spirit endeavours to frighten and trouble 
weak and timid minds. Take courage; do as I bid you, and go 
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fearlessly to the organ gallery, for the mass is about to commence, 
and the people will be getting impatient.” 

The Abbess went across the choir to take her seat in the centre of 
the community. The daughter of Maese Perez opened the door of 
the gallery with a trembling hand, and proceeded to seat herself on 
the organ-bench ; and the mass commenced. 

The mass began, and continued without anything occurring until 
the consecration. ‘The organ was heard pealing at that moment, 
and an instant after a shriek from the daughter of Maese Perez rang 
through the church. The Abbess, the nuns, and the people all rushed 
to the gallery. 

“ Look at him! look at him!” the young novice was saying, 
fixing her staring eyes on the bench, from which she had risen in 
terror and astonishment, and holding on to the railing of the gallery. 

All directed their looks towards that spot. The organ was deserted, 
yet it continued sounding. . . . Sounding as only archangels could 
imitate in their raptures of mystic rejoicing. 





** Have I not told you a hundred times, my Senora Dona Baltasara, 
that here there are spirits? Listen, You were not last evening at 
the midnight mass. Nevertheless, you. must have heard what 
occurred, for nothing else is spoken of in Seville. My Lord Arch- 
bishop is furious, and without reason he gave up coming to Santa 
Inéz, as was his custom on Christmas night, and therefore did not 
witness the prodigy. And for what did he attend his cathedral? 
Why, simply to hear a discordant jingle ; for those who heard it say 
that what the organist of San Bartolomé performed in the cathedral 
was nothing else. I always said that what we heard here last 
Christmas Eve certainly was never played by that sour-eyed fellow. 
No, indeed, he could not produce such music. There are spirits 
even in this world.” 

And in effect the spirit was neither more nor less than the spirit 
of Maese Perez, the blind organist of Seville. 

A. M. L. 




















IN THE BLACK FOREST. 


By CuarLtes W. Woop, AuTHOR oF “ THRouGH HOLLAND,” 
‘¢ Rounp AsBouT Norway,” &c. 


“7s lights of Queen- 
borough, few and far 
between, served only to in- 
crease the gloom and render 
darkness yet more visible. 
Faint flashes were reflected 
here and there on the wet, 
smooth platform, and one felt 
rather than saw rain falling. 
A solitary passenger would 
have needed as careful pilot- 
ing as the blind, through the 
tenebrous ways that led from 
the station to the boat; but 
the travellers were Legion, 
| and followed each other like 
#| a flock of sheep or a string 
| of turkeys; or any other 
simile that suggests a com- 
parison between the animal 
—| and human world—only the 
S| sheep and the turkeys would 
Suen.’ have been far more pic- 

HoMES IN THE BLACK FOREST. turesque and interesting. 
Certainly, when the saloon 
lights (a blaze of brilliance after the late blackness of darkness) 
threw their magnificent beams upon the assemblage as it poured down 
the staircase with a rushing sound as of an artillery charge (we all 
know the sound and the sequel), a more grotesque group could 
scarcely have been seen. Englishmen, with loud voices and appar- 
ently a power of being in all places at once; Germans, with blue 
spectacles and wide-open mouths; all struggling with huge carpet 
bags and with each other for precedence. Finally they fell into 
rank; a long gueue was formed, and each in his turn received from the 
steward a ticket anda number indicating his night quarters on board. 
A bad and unpleasant system to begin with. To have to make one 
of a string of travellers; to find your neighbour treading upon your 
heels, digging into your ribs, putting you to torture with the irons 
of his carpet bag or the edge of his hat box, all thrust upon you with 
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unceremonious freedom: to have to endure all this for half an hour 
or so (if the passengers are numerous), with the boat rocking like a 
cradle, is enough to try the strongest constitution and destroy the 
temper of an angel. Luckily for me I was better provided, and could 
look on with such a smile of peace and serenity as you may often see 
on the face of a Chinese image (benevolent, superior, but provoking) ; 
but this side view only enabled one the better to observe the unpopu- 
larity of the system. It was quite a lottery ; each traveller had to take 
what was given him—and was expected to be thankful: no remark 
or remonstrance met with the slightest attention. One, who had tele- 
graphed for a cabin, was coolly told that he had it. So he had, and 
it was the very worst in the whole vessel. 

As to the boats: the upper deck cabins were so badly ventilated 
that probably none ventured to sleep with closed doors ; the lower 
deck cabins must have been worse than the Black Hole of Calcutta. 
I often wonder, too, why, on board all boats, the berths should be so 
hard, that for ease and comfort you might just as well lie down upon 
the floor. Here, if anywhere, a couch that will give you some chance 
of sleep is necessary, and if spring mattresses were substituted for 
hard planks, managers and directors would secure the gratitude of the 
world, and find themselves deluged with popularity and pieces of plate 
—testimonials from an appreciative public. 

Altogether, I thought the crossing vid Queenborough and Flushing 
so little comfortable and agreeable that, rather than endure it a second 
time, I returned by way of Brussels and Calais—and felt that I had 
done well. But the Flushing route is cheap, popular, and very much 
frequented ; and anyone at all fastidious in these matters must expect 
to have the keen edge of his sensibilities somewhat roughly handled. 

The scanty lights of Queenborough and Sheerness flashed out a 
friendly farewell as we steamed away. Soon all was left far behind; a 
drizzling rain was falling; one by one the passengers disappeared, 
like stars before the summer dawn (by far too poetical a comparison 
for the occasion) ; the decks were left to solitude and the officers. 

Early next morning the long, low, flat shores of Holland gladdened 
one with a sight of land. Windmills, as usual, were conspicuous ; 
cottages with white walls, and green shutters, and red-tiled roofs, stood 
out in picturesque contrast; stunted trees invited cattle to their 
shade; long broad reaches of green meadows stretched away and 
away in velvety softness. But this morning the cattle had no need 
of shade; it was sunshine that was absent; a steady downpour of 
rain was doing its best to depress mankind. As to the crowd now 
filling the decks—if it looked quaint and grotesque last night, 
what sort of an appearance did it present this morning? Unshaven, 
unkempt, every mark of a hasty toilet or no toilet at all, haggard and 
weary, thoroughly wretched, noisy, gesticulating—it might have been 
a cargo of restored lunatics from Bedlam, or an importation of wild 
men and women from the backwoods of America 
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For a whole hour after landing at Flushing we were caged up in the 
close and certainly not clean station restaurant. On all sides were 
sounds of eating and drinking, driving sensitive ears to the verge of 
madness. A brisk trade was driven in raw ham placed between little 
rolls ; sausages flavoured with garlic disappeared as by magic; coffee, 
beer, and tea threw their exhalations around, according to the taste 
and temperament of the individual. But all disagreeables were over 
and to be remembered no more when the room was exchanged for 
a comfortable carriage, and we went onwards. Henceforth there 
were no more unpleasant hours, even until that day when once more 
I saw the white cliffs of Dover open up to welcome our vessel 
advancing from the shores of Calais. 

We steamed through the flat country of Holland ; and, in spite of 
the dismal day, the old richness of colouring, for which the Nether- 
lands is so remarkable, stood out conspicuously. Long stretches of 
pasture met the eye; low, melancholy trees swaying in the wind and 
weeping abundantly ; dykes in all directions, without which Holland 
might soon add to its name, “In the Marshes;” here and there, 
standing on the very edge of these dykes and gazing at its own sweet 
image, a subdued stork, drooping on one leg, apparently lost in con- 
templation ; wondering, perhaps, why it rains so often and so much 
in that dear old Holland, where water is so abundant and despised 
that the worthy Dutchman still follows the example of his great 
ancestor, Mynheer van Dunck, and in mixing his Schiedam keeps his 
proportions to a quart of the former and “a pint of the latter daily.” 
Nor is he altogether in the wrong, for Schiedam at its best is an 
excellent thing, and not to be trifled with. 

Making way, the clouds occasionally broke, and a gleam of sun- 
shine—and of Paradise—burst upon the delighted vision. Great 
shadows swept over the land, “rolling in glorious array.”. But it was 
soon over ; the gates would close again behind the sunshine, and the 
rain come down with more energy than ever. 

There were stoppages, too, every now and then, at quaint Dutch 
towns, with old-fashioned buildings that promised to repay one’s love 
for antiquity, if we would sojourn there awhile. But to-day no such 
sojourn entered into our plan; onward and forward was the inevit- 
able motto, out of Holland into Fatherland. I know not whether 
it was fancy or imagination, but it seemed that one could almost 
trace the boundary line separating Holland from Germany, so quickly 
changed the character of the country; just as I have often fancied 
it possible to discern that which separates England from Scotland. 

Certainly, very soon after quitting Holland, the German hills and 
undulations plainly declared that we were in a new country and 
amongst another race. ‘And still on we went, and still wept the 
skies, until, at two o’clock, above a broad, flat, surrounding plain, the 
grand towers and steeples of Cologne Cathedral reared heavenwards ; 
and, passing by strong fortifications (of which the Germans are so 
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fond) and busy signs of the life of a large town, the train came to a 
tand at Cologne station. 

Were it not for its cathedral Cologne would be nothing in the 
world but a town on a very uninteresting part of the Rhine: a rallying 
point for those who are going up the river and have its beauties 
before them, or for those who have come down and left all behind. 
If the Rhine at Cologne has any grand feature, it lies in its breadth ; 
and gazing from the heights of the railway bridge, it is not with- 
out a certain noble attraction, to which is added all the romance 
of its history and reputation; a romance which casts its halo over it, 
even to the tame shores of Holland. 

But the cathedral is the one great attraction of Cologne. It 
throws its weird influence over the otherwise commonplace town, 
and draws its votaries from the very ends of the earth. Some of our 
favourite stories of childhood have been of the wondrous building 
which the Archfiend would never allow to be completed ; tales of the 
Seven Sins ; taking hold of the imagination as powerfully as any fairy 
tale, or the Arabian. Nights. .And amongst the child-dreams of 
many of us has been the hope that, in the far-distant future, we 
might live to gaze upon that wonderful structure that we fully believed 
was never the work of man alone. 

The old guide conducted me to the Triforium gallery, and we made 
the circuit of the cathedral, looking down upon that amazing extent 

-of white stone, that multitude of arches and pillars. Then, passing 
-out to the exterior gallery, where you get so fine a view of the 
town, and the Rhine, and the far-off Seven Mountains that stand out 
so conspicuously on approaching Bonn, he pointed upwards to the 
-figures of .Faust-and Mephistopheles, stretching out, like a couple 
' of gurgoyles, gazing at each other—and for ever gazing—from opposite 
corners. 

Straightway we fall into a reverie of years ago, when the story was 
first familiar to us. As in a vision, there arose a quiet, far-off home, 
in a foreign land, where “the daily round, the common task,” was 
sweetened by all that: makes home blest; where twilight evenings 
were consecrated to tales of wonder and marvel that influenced our 
hild-minds with an undying power : legends in which this spot and 
‘building played no ill a part. . Then a grey mist blurred the scene, 
representing the chasm of intervening years; years that are to most 
so full of unfruitful hopes and aspirations, that, like our Spanish 
Castles, come to nought; a time when we thought so fondly our 
life’s barque would sail for ever in the smooth waters of a southern 
wind, but oh, the rough waves of a prevalent east! Then all fell 
away to the realities of the present: the pain and mystery of life that 
is never absent from some minds: as the voice of the old guid: 
awoke the echoes, asking, with a touch of excusable impatience, “ If 
the Herr had done gazing at Faust and Mephistopheles, and was 
ready to proceed ?” 
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So we came back to earth, figuratively and literally; and returned 
to the body of the wonderful structure, and gazed upwards, as we had 
just gazed downwards, at the immense height, the wonderful beauty of 
| the arches, the forest of pillars, the glorious aisles. Yet, with all 
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this beauty before me, was the promise or early dreams fulfilled— 
the anticipated pleasure ot bygone years realized? A thousand 
times NO. When is it ever? It is the difference between fact and 
fancy, romance and reality ; between looking at a picture and looking 
at real life. 

I left it all behind the next morning in the express, bound for 
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Baden-Baden, where one fairly enters within the territories of the 
Black Forest. Passing through a considerable extent of flat, unin- 
teresting plain, the train entered the Valley of the Rhine. Hills and 
romantic crags rose right and left, vineyards and gardens giving a 
certain cultivated luxuriance to the slopes, fantastic chateaux adding 
life and spirit to the hillsides. These vineyards from a distance are 
less picturesque—it has been said before—than our hop-gardens in 
England; but a closer. inspection brings out the beauty of the leaf, 
the delicacy of the. tendril, the grace of the drooping fruit—and 
then comparison yields in favour of the latter. 

Between the hills the river flowed in its course to the sea, growing 
tamer and yet more tame towards Cologne, losing all life and 
beauty, its very colour, as it runs through the Dutch territories and 
expires. But at Bonn and upwards all the romance begins; all that 
strange wonder of crag and rock, romantic towns and villages, and 
ruined castles; valleys stretching far away, and hills rising above and 
behind each other ; the thousand and one legends, supernatural and 
otherwise, that have enshrined the river in the hearts of the German 
people. 

To-day it was so shallow as to lose much of its grandeur. Steamers 
passed us on their way to Cologne, crowded with tourists, consisting 
for the most part of English, Dutch, and Americans. For the Dutch 
have taken a fancy of late years to travel in search of the picturesque, 
and enlarge their views ‘of life by observing the minds, manners, and 
morals of other nations. The Germans, too, in large numbers seem 
to be following this example; so that presently we shall become a 
world of travellers, and: the resources of the ingenious will be taxed 
to provide for the necessities of a wandering, though not Hebrew, 
race. 

The ‘train went on through many a well-known spot; pausing 
now at good old Darmstadt, now at romantic ‘Heidelberg, with its 
surrounding hills and vales, its wonderful old castle. You may pace 
those ruined terraces on a moonlit night, and fancy a ghost lurking 
in every shadow. As indeed there is—the ghosts of departed glory 
and grandeur, whose name is legion; the ghosts of a thousand mar- 
vellous tales of superstition and wonder. And you turn your gaze to 
the broad-flowing river far below, upon which the moon is casting 
her jewelled rays; you gaze and gaze, and fancy each moment that 
Undine, with pale loveliness and floating tresses, will rise and bid 
you plunge beneath the calm surface to her fairy palace; a bidding 
you will have no power to disobey. 

But to-day it was all broad daylight, prosy as anything can be in 
these regions of beauty and romance: where the very atmosphere 
possesses a quality that stirs the imagination, and for the time plunges 
you into a world where realities dissolve and the ideal cheats you 
into the belief of happiness. And every now and then, for one 
moment—is it not so ?—the burden of life falls away with as great relief 
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as the pack fell from the back of Christian ; and a strange soul-sense 
steals over the spirit, begotten of all this divine beauty of creation, 
that, while it lasts, is surely a foretaste of a celestial world. A sense, 
evanescent as a vapour, fleeting as the trail of a meteor; almost as 
soon gone as it is come; within us, yet seemingly as far off and 
intangible as the flush of sunset, which one moment colours a passing 
cloud and dies the next. 

The beauties of nature, and also certain strains of perfect music, 
address themselves to the infinite in man, find their response, and, 
for a moment, raise him to Paradise. And though it is but for a 
moment ; and though the floodgates of that sudden glory fall back 
and close, and leave him cold, and dark, and disconsolate, yet it has 
been a vision, an experience; it is never forgotten, and he is the 
better for it for ever after. It is an earnest of a time coming when 
the “burden of this mortality” shall have given place to an ideal 
which the spirit recognizes even here, but the mind fails to apprehend. 

It was prosy daylight to-day, but the prosiness lurking on the 
banks of the Rhine, and peering out of the ruined turrets and 
crumbling walls of Heidelberg Castle, would form an inexhaustible 
mine of romance elsewhere. . The train soon left the river, and 
passed onwards, still through loveliest country ; amidst vineyards and 
great stretches of land planted with waving Indian grass and huge 
pumpkins, and the large strong leaf of the tobacco plant; hop- 
gardens here and there, growing to a giant height unknown in 
England. Mountains always in view; now near, as the valley 
closed in; now so far off that their soft wavy undulations faded 
into space. Between five and six o'clock we entered the lovely 
district surrounding Baden-Baden, the pine-clad hills that announce 
the region of the Black Forest, and at length the train passed into 
the shelter of the station—shelter much needed, for there came down 
a shower of hail the like of which I had scarcely ever seen; that 
cruel hail that does come down in this land in the hottest weather, 
and is so dreaded by the vine growers. 

Few towns equal Baden-Baden in the beauty of its situation and 
surroundings: no spot in the Black Forest abounds more in romantic 
drives and short, charming excursions, where day after day you may 
choose some fresh elevation for your pilgrimage, and gaze down 
upon a widespread view. You may get more closely into the beauty 
of the Forest, the woods and trees and their enchanting solitudes ; 
but Baden-Baden is favoured in all ways. As a sojourn it is gay and 
pleasant ; and you may combine duty with amusement by drinking 
the waters (very brimstone-y some of them are, as though Mephis- 
topheles had once given rendezvous to Faust here, and had beguiled 
the time he was kept waiting by stirring them up with his tail), and 
listening to the band that plays here thrice daily. 

The Kursaal, or Conversation-house, is a magnificent building, 
where balls are held during certain nights of the season. In one 
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of its wings there is a café and restaurant, largely patronised 
and loudly appreciated: in the other is a gorgeous reading-room, 
equally frequented, but where absolute silence reigns. Several old 
duennas aroused one’s curiosity, as to what their past lives and 
histories had been. One of them especially, old and withered, 
bore traces still of a once marvellous beauty. Daily she came, 
daily sat in the same seat, read the same newspapers and studied 

the politics of the world. 














She was wonderfully 
arrayed ; a young girl’s 
dress upon an old 
woman; but there was 
a melancholy in her 
eyes it made one melan- 
choly to see. Evidently 
she regretted the days 
of her lost youth and 
beauty—a regret that is 
so keen and bitter; re- 
gretted the palmy days 
of Baden, when gam- 
bling was the fashion 
and the rage, the ruin 
and despair of multi- 
tudes. Of a certainty 
she had taken part in 
that fatal excitement ; 
one could see it almost 
written upon her fea- 
tures, still handsome 
and aristocratic in their 
ge) old age. A vain woman 
# of the world, who had 
found out that the world, 
taken from her point of 
BADEN-BADEN, WITH VIEW OF THE NEW CASTLE ? View, Was altogether un- 
satisfying and a mistake. 
Another old coquette {would sit every night at the open window, 
airing her faded beauty, and wondering why she ceased to attract 
admiration. Such characters are to be found in all Continental 
watering places, to which fashion and a crowd periodically resort, 
and the excitement of bygone life is fed by an artificial substitute, 
without which these poor frail minds and bodies would cease to be. 
Sit there of an evening, in the gardens, watching the crowds 
strolling about, or occupying the chairs and benches, talking in 
animated groups, or listening to the music, and what a different scene 
it all is from anything to be found in England. It appeals, no doubt, 
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to the lighter and more volatile part of our nature; but then, it must 
be remembered, as a dead and gone friend used to say, that volity is 
_ not frivolity. The scene is at least gay and enlivening, unbends the 
mind, and is all innocent enough. 

The English do not understand amusing themselves after this 
manner; they are more heavy even than the Germans, at any rate 
in their recreations. And, taking us all round, are we one bit the 
better? Probably our 
climate has as much 
to do with it as any- 
thing. How is it pos- 
sible to go in for al- 
fresco concerts and 
entertainments when 
we scarcely know one 
day whether the tem- 
perature of the next 
will be Siberian or 
Indian ? 

Baden-Baden lies 
in a hollow or depres- 
sion; its villas are 
dotted about in ro- 
mantic, irregular posi- 
tions; a stream runs 
through it, spanned 
here and there by a 
small rustic bridge; 
long avenues, shaded 
by trees — cf which 
the Lichtenthal is the 
principal—form _plea- 
sant drives and walks. 
Nothing can well be 
prettier than Baden 
itself—except its sur- ENTRANCE TO THE OLD CASTLE. 
roundings. On all 
sides rise the hills of the Black Forest, dark and dense to their very 
summits with pine woods. Here and there an old ruined castle 
stands out, suggestive of a bygone age of martial glory, and chivalry, 
and gay cavaliers who loved, and “ laughed and rode away.” 

One of the pleasantest excursions is that to the Old Castle, the 
most conspicuous of the ruins, an hour’s uphill walk from the town. 
The houses are soon left behind, and the air is laden with the perfume 
of acacias as you begin to ascend. Before you are the pine-clad hills, 
looking cool, dense and majestic, as if nothing disturbed their 
serenity. To the right is a green vale, through which runs a stream 
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of clear, rippling water. The banks are clad with an emerald green, 
that stands out in vivid, refreshing contrast with that far-off back- 
ground of sombre heights. 

Soon the New Castle is reached, a building old enough to satisfy 
an antiquarian, and only called new in contradistinction to the Old 
Castle—now long since gone to wreck and ruin. I turned into the 
New Castle, as in duty bound, and inspected the state rooms, where 
hung portraits of dead and gone members of the Grand Ducal 
Family, and of the Royal Families of Europe with which they have 
intermarried in the course of centuries. One of the fairest and 
pleasantest faces was that of Louisa, Queen of Prussia, taken 
when almost a girl, and full of sweetness as well as firmness of 
character. 

The dungeons were, perhaps, the most interesting part of the 
castle, where Lynch law is said to have reigned, and tortures and 
horrors to have been committed in past ages. Such an atmosphere 
still clings about them. The old woman who conducted us (some 
half a dozen Germans were waiting the inspection when I entered) 
led the way down a mysterious and gloomy staircase of thick masonry, 
terminating in a square chamber, damp and earthy, the abode, it 
might well be, of “innumerable creeping things.” 

Here she opened a suspicious looking closet, which seemed full 
of instruments of torture and miniature gallows. But these, on closer 
inspection, turned out to be nothing more terrible than lanterns, and 
long tallow candles on flat pieces of wood. Lighting them, she 
gave us one each, and we filed off one after the other, a weird pro- 
cession headed by a woman, going to do battle with the powers of 
darkness. So we marched through the chambers, flashing out such 
feeble rays into the gloom as our lanterns gave forth. 

Massive walls surrounded us; thick doors composed of one huge 
block of stone, that scarcely yielded to the whole weight of the body. 
For a moment the heart of the assembled group stood still, and the 
old woman’s face turned pale, as she swung one of these heavy doors 
behind us, and swung it too far: there was neither bolt nor bar nor 
handle to bring it back. We thought ourselves entombed in a room 
whose walls were many feet thick, whence no voice or sound could 
reach to the outer, breathing world. Not an enviable position, for soon 
our candles would expire, and leave us in the blackness of darkness. 
The little group began to feel a sense of suffocation, of being walled 
up alive. No bell here to sound an alarm. 

‘“‘ There are times when I verily believe the spirit of the evil deeds 
of the past still lurks in these dungeons,” cried our conductress. 
“Only once before has this abominable door served me this trick ; 
and then, as now, it seemed as if invisible hands had pushed-to the 
heavy stone work and oiled the rusty hinges.” 

“The spirit of a demon,” suggested one ; ‘‘ Mephistopheles himself, 
perhaps thirsting for more victims: enraged that we have fallen upon 
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enlightened times, and that Baden is under the rule of the good 
Grand Duke.” 

“You may say that,” cried the woman. “A good duke indeed. 
He might well be called the father of his people.” 

“For pity’s sake,” cried another, “cease this gossiping, and open 
the door of the tomb if you can. What on earth would become of 
us shut up here, without light, or air, or any means of rescue? We 
should soon be dead.” 

The woman laughed. 

“T think,” she said, “an hour or two’s close confinement would 
set us free. My good man would miss me at the dinner hour, or 
rather he would miss the signs of preparation. And though possibly 
he might be willing to leave me to my fate,” she added, with a 
humorous grin, “yet, for the sake of his dinner, he would seek me 
out. We all know the way to a man’s heart.” 

“ Donnerwetter !” cried he who had remonstrated before, “are you 
going to keep us here suffocating until it is too late? I feel half 
dead already.” 

The woman turned upon him a look of supreme disdain. ‘“ This 
room is called the Question Chamber,” she explained in the most 
tantalizing manner, whilst the door stood yet closed and we in 
jeopardy. ‘Near by is a dark passage, leading to a trap-door, called 
the ‘Virgin’s Kiss.‘ It is said that victims. were thrown down this 
trap-door on to the statue of a woman covered with sharp instru- 
ments, which cut and mangled the poor wretch until he bled to death. 
Ai! ai! Men at their worst are awful creatures indeed !” 

With that she carefully inserted her fingers to the side of the stone, 
and in a few moments the door rolled back, and we were free men 
and women once more. 

“T believe,” said I, “that all this time you have merely been 
playing upon the fears of your audience. You knew well enough 
that you had the door under control. Confess now.” 

The woman looked slily up out of the corners of her eyes; she 
had evidently a turn for jokes and dry humour. 

“Mein Herr,” she replied, somewhat in the spirit of an oracle, 
“those who travel must expect to see strange sights and encounter 
singular adventures. I knew you were not very alarmed at our im- 
prisonment. As for these Germans,” lowering her voice, “a little 
fright now and,then.does them no harm and does me good. They 
ask me all kinds of questions, give me no end of trouble, keep me 
waiting twice as long as anyone else does, and in the end, for the 
most part forget that the labourer is worthy of his hire.” 

There was no greediness in the remark, no delicate attempt at a 
hint ; it came out so spontaneously that it was evidently meant simply 
as the statement of a fact, a bit of her experience, and nothing 
more. 

We filed back with our lanterns, a released procession; and, 
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presently, issued out again into the pure air and blue skies, twice 
pure and blue after those dismally attractive dungeons. 

I continued my solitary, but by no means lonely way towards the 
Old Castle, mounting high and higher, beneath pine trees, through 
footpaths that were short cuts upwards: nothing before me but the 
dead wall of mountain and forest; jutting rocks here and there 
conspicuous ; melancholy, beautiful firs fringing the outlines of the 
summits. 

After a good bit of ascending, steep only towards the end, 
a turn in the road brought me to the old ruin, at the foot of 














THE OLD CASTLE. 


which a photograph stall strangely blended together past and present. 
On through the old gateway, and leaving a restaurant to the left 
(to what ends of the earth will you wander and of find a restaurant ?), 
I was soon amidst crumbling walls and ruined arches, and stairs more 
picturesque in decay than in their youth. Lordly halls these rooms 
must have been, in bygone generations, when fair dames and gallant 
cavaliers graced them, and merry voices echoed far and near, and 
distant horns rang through the vast woods. 

The first thing to arrest attention was the weird sound otf an 
£olian harp, which seemed to linger in the air. But, mounting the 
crumbling stairs and passing round a terrace protected by a railing, 
it was discovered in one of the ancient windows, secured by iron bars. 
The day was boisterous, and the instrument’ kept up an incessant 
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shriek, most mournful, most melancholy ; “like the wail of a soul in 
pain.” It might have been the long-drawn sighs of a familiar spirit 
of the place, for ever haunting it, ever restless and unhappy. Now 
it seemed to scream above the tops of the trees, now to whirl round 
and round the ruined walls, and fill the air with its agony. It was 
out of harmony with the place, and destroyed all its solitude 
and solemnity. 

But what a view met the eye on all sides! Far down, sleeping in 
a hollow, lay Baden, a small spot of civilized life amidst the vast 
surrounding plains and fields of creation. At one’s feet stood the 
outer portions of the castle in jagged and crumbling ruins; the trees 

















GERNSBACH, NEAR BADEN, 


within their” precincts of a purer, livelier green than those beyond. 
Surrounding the town the mountains rose in chains and piles, hill 
after hill, and tier beyond tier, an eternity of forest and verdure, as it 
seemed : hills clothed with the dark pines that give so sad yet true a 
name to the Black Forest. The walls of the ruined castle were 
overgrown with moss and lichen and numberless creepers. 

Fringes of pines displayed themselves in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, each one distinct and detached from the other ; but beyond, and 
far away asthe eyecould follow, the black mountains accumulatedin dense 
dark masses and outlines. Stretches of velvety fields and slopes here 
and there relieved the gloom. White roads twisted, snake-like, about 
the vast scene. To the right stretched great uninteresting plains, the 
flowing Rhine a conspicuous object, but here not more romantic than 
the tamest of rivers. In the distance rose the long chain of the Vosges 
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mountains, with their soft, wavy, graceful undulations, though ‘too far 
off to be very conspicuous or interesting. Small streams ran their 
course, and villages dotted the plain, their red roofs rising in con- 
trast with the sombre pines. The wind swept great white clouds 
across the sky, bringing out the blue beyond in deep relief, whilst 
they cast huge shadows upon the plain that chased each other and 
dissolved as the clouds died out in space. 

I gazed long at the scene: that marvellous picture of nature of 
which one never tires, no matter how often it may be repeated. One 
tree, one stream, one field, one hil, may resemble another, but a 
thousand times multiplied and a thousand times seen, the last look is 
as fresh and beautiful to the mind, as invigorating to the spirit, as the 
first. The only sad spot was the ruin itself, which spoke so loudly of 
an age and generation when other eyes were gazing upon those 
scenes ; as, in turn, other eyes again will gaze, when these days have 
long passed into history. 

Coming down from the ruin, the woman who kept a stall of carved 
wood work espied a victim, cried up her wares and strove hard to 
drive a bargain. But with the best intentions in the world one can 
scarcely perambulate a whole day through a forest with a cuckoo clock 
in one hand and a pair of elegant chimney ornaments in the other. 
So, for the sake of helping a fellow creature, ever so slightly, on the 
difficult road of life, the traveller falls back upon the small objects that 
fit into the pocket. And if the reduction in price is not quite in 
proportion to the difference in size and labour, he quietly shuts 
his eyes to the fact. We have so often to close our eyes to a good 
deal that is going on in this bad world. 

A last look at the Old Castle, and branching off to the left I 
presently came to the rough steps cut out of the gigaritic rocks that 
look towards Baden ; steps that lead to the summit of the heights, 
whence again one sees all the glorious view, but from a somewhat 
different point. Next I found myself in the thick of.the wood, revel- 
ling in the loneliness, and dense, almost appalling solitude. Not a 
bird was visible, not a chirp was heard ; and more or less throughout 
the Black Forest this absence of bird life is somewhat conspicuous. 
Perhaps they are better heard and seen in the spring ; occasionally, 
when remarking to the inhabitants upon the strange absence of the 
feathered tribe, they seemed aggrieved, and thought they had as many 
birds as other lands. If it be so, certainly in that merry month of 
August of which I write they had taken to themselves wings, and 
gone off on a pilgrimage of love or duty. 

To plunge into the thick of the wood, to wander at will, to have 
the small excitement of losing and recovering your way, this is really 
to enjoy to the utmost the resources of the Black Forest, or of any 
forest. The spots unmentioned in guide books, the tracks unbeaten 
by the ordinary tourist—it is these that charm. Never can I forget 
that long, lonely. glorious walk after leaving the Old Castle. Hour 
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after hour, and still the woods never ceased. No one interrupted the 
solitude ; I was utterly alone—like Robinson Crusoe on his desert 
island: no trace that man inhabited the earth, save here and there a 
stack of wood neatly piled up; young trees sawn into logs, and bear- 
ing testimony that now, as in the primeval days, “man goeth forth 
unto his work and to his labour.” 

Ferns and bracken grew in profusion of loveliest, purest green; wild 
flowers abounded : paths led in all directions—one knew not whither. 
Mile after mile the sombre pines seemed inexhaustible. Long vistas 
of forest ground, lovely glades, opened up continually, chequered by 
lights and shades, and long-drawn shadows cast by the sun as it 
struggled through the pines. To stand awhile and listen was to re- 
alize the intensity of silence ; no chirping of birds, ‘‘ mate answering to 
mate,” or flutter of wings, or ring of woodman’s axe. Utter solitude. 
In all senses of the word it was refreshing and restoring to mind, 
body, and spirit. 

At length a village, sounds of life and sights of human habitation, 
though not on a large scale. A quaint, picturesque village, with 
whitewashed houses and blackened rafters, and creepers over the 
porches ; great fuchsias and roses and geraniums. Plum trees grew 
in the middle of the road, and grapes trailed their leaves and fruit 
over the walls of the cottages up to the very roofs. In many of 
them the ground floor was turned into a stable and abandoned to 
the animals. Here and there a pretty, laughing face peeped in- 
quisitively from a latticed window, set off by a framework of green 
leaves. The few children in the road, all with naked feet, ran 
away as if they had suddenly espied an arch enemy, but quickly 
returned and made friends when bribed by the offer of an infinitesimal 
coin. Evidently these little people had been taught wisdom in their 
generation. 

Presently I came to the cemetery, a humble, melancholy little spot, 
where many newly made graves had small crosses tied round with 
ragged white muslin. There was nothing here to cause one to linger, 
and passing out I chanced upon a young lad of some ten or twelve 
years, as quick and intelligent as if he had been brought up in a town, 
and far more picturesque. We immediately struck up a firm under- 
standing, under the influence of which he told me his little. history 
and his little life with a charm and a naiveté and an innocence 
—ah, how much to be envied! 

There was a strange and unaccountable refinement about him, some- 
what sad to see, for it was almost out of place ; suggesting delicacy of 
health, or a nature worthy of a better lot. And when I asked:him his 
name, and in the gentlest and most musicalof voices he replied “‘Walde,” 
my heart.went out to this little namesake. He was barefooted, and 
dressed very raggedly, his small knickerbockers all holes and fringes ; 
but in spite of it all the lad was innately a little gentleman; and 
would be; until, growing up to manhood, and mixing with, his kind, 
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less favoured than he, his finer nature would lose its sensitiveness 
And better so, perhaps. 

I longed to carry off the lad, and work upon the soil that inchiad as 
if it might be fruitful—wood that would bear carving. But how many 
wishes and ideas flash through the heart or the brain in the course of 
a lifetime that it would be difficult or impossible to carry out? And 
after all, a tree usually thrives best on its own soil. He who rises by 
his own endeavours gains the necessary experience with each step; 
but suddenly transplant a young nature, and failure is very likely to 
be the end of it. 

He was quite a little scholar, this Walde, and knew a good deal 
about geography and history for a lad so far out of the world. His 
father had long been dead, and his mother kept the house together 
by washing for the great people in Baden. They had a hard struggle 
for it, but managed to get along somehow. He had brothers and 
sisters, but was the eldest of all. 

Seeing ‘the little fellow was rather happy in his company, and by no 
means anxious to part, we agreed that he should accompany me to the 
ruins of the castle on the hill just above us: ruins as old, apparently, 
but not quite so extensive as those I had visited that morning. We 
climbed the hill as far as the inevitable restaurant, and the little fellow 
ran off for the key, and piloted me upwards (where no guide was 
wanted, but it was a pleasant delusion on both sides), and together we 
surveyed the wonders of nature; and together admired them: the 
one lost in contemplation of the perfect scene ; the other, perhaps, in 
wonder that so much trouble should be taken for so small a recom- 
pense: merely a view that was to him a matter of everyday life. 

On our way back we were overtaken by a sudden shower, and 
sheltered in a cottage doorway, that portion of it given up to barn 
work and the chopping of wood. Out came the good woman of the 
house, and with an. air that really might have become a duchess, 
pressed me to enter and be seated. The offer declined with equal 
politeness—I saw that she was at her evening meal—she remained 
standing at the door, only too glad to have a chat with one lately 
arrived from the far-off world. 

Her good man was out at work, she said, carpentering: her cats, 
too, were in the fields, hunting mice, of which they had an abundance. 
She was quite alone with her little daughter and niece, who now 
appeared on the scene, the latter delicate and deformed, and needing 
frequent visits to the doctor, said the aunt. Yes, she knew little 
Walde ; everyone knew him ; he wasa general favourite ; a good boy, 
and went regularly to school. His mother was hard-working ; but 
when the man was gone from the household, the woman’s hardest 
work was, after all, not much better than starvation. 

But the shower and the clouds passed, out came the sun again, and 
Walde and I continued our way. The pleasant and intelligent woman 
dismissed me with a hearty hand-shake, evidently delighted at having 
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entertained a stranger (though she little knew how very far from an 
angel) unawares. 

Walde and I parted where three roads met, at the foot of a large 
road-side cross of which so many are seen in the Black Forest. I 
held before him two silver coins, one double the value of the 
other. He was sharp enough to choose the weightier. 

“If I give it you, what will you do with it ?” I said. 

** Buy books for school,” he replied. 

Was it quite a truthful answer, Walde? Or were you, too, wise in 
your generation ? I would rather believe the former, and so will believe 
it. Let us keep our faith as long as we can in this weary world. 
Rude awakenings, one after another, come all too soon, as surely as 
night follows day: bitter becomes our sweet, shattered our idols; 
vanished our ideals; and at last we see the Infinite Wisdom that 
upon this world and all it contains has stamped the motto: Tus 
Too SHALL Pass Away. 

Walde turned to the right, towards his home, I to the left, towards 
Baden. The lad looked after me until we were lost to each other. 
I went on my solitary way—somewhat happier, perhaps, for having 
made him happy; yet melancholy, too, at having lost sight fer good 
and all of a singularly interesting little fellow. 

Walde, Walde,was that silver coin spent in school books? 


SOE 


GODSPEED AND WELCOME. 


zs Il. 

Dear friend, we clasp your thin, old hand,| But hark! across the midnight skies, 

We cannot bear to let you part: With crash of bells, the child-year wakes, 
A silence falls upon the land, And hope looks forth with joyful eyes 

A silence on each listening heart, As the new dawn in glory breaks. 
As one by one the minutes slip, As yet we have not seen your face, 

Each pregnant as a passing bell. Nor what your hand may find to do, 
“Godspeed,” we say, with trembling lip; | But we have known and loved your race, 

‘‘ Believe us, we have loved you well!” And for their sake we welcome you! 
Silence! we gaze a little space Be with us, joyful, hopeful, brave, 

On our old comrade lying there. Child-year, that dares this winter night ; 
Let memory hold the dear dead face— Behind us lies a new-made grave, 

We have not many friends to spare! But all our onward path grows bright. 
We have to tread a path so dim, Where mists enshroud the valleys now, 

To breast se vague, so wild a height, Spread, perfect day, across the land : 





We see upon the mountains’ brow 
| The touch of an Almighty Hand ! 


And we have fought and wept with him! 
Small wonder if we weep to-night. 
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By Anna H. Drury, AuTHor oF ‘ GABRIEL’S APPOINTMENT.” 
I 


] HAVE played the game myself, and proved the problem, when 
a heavy stake depended on its issue—no less a stake than 
the life of a man. 

Not by any means an easy task, let me tell you. It haunted 
me for months afterwards; and I have never cared to touch a chess- 
board since. 

When the war first broke out between France and Germany, I 
was boarding at an English school for young ladies in Prussia, to 
perfect myself myself in the language. The expectation in England 
of an invasion of the German territory by Napoleon ITII., led to the 
rapid dispersion of the pupils; and I was hesitating about my ewn 
wisest plan, when I received a letter that decided me at once. 

It was from a very dear English friend, the widow of a French 
savant, at whose pensionnat I had spent nearly a year, before my stay 
in my present quarters. She lived ina town that I shall only mention 
by the name of Trois Etoiles—and her house and garden being 
her sole inheritance, she utilised them by keeping a school, which in 
a quiet, straightforward fashion, flourished; as it deserved to do. 
Eleanor’s pupils adored her, and rebelled when it was time to take 
their leave. English and French, however they might differ on every 
other point, united in devotion to Madame; and no one within her 
walls showed it more heartily than I. 

We had been intimate friends in my childhood, and one of my 
first sorrows was the marriage which made France her home. 
When other and heavier griefs fell to my lot, and my own home 
‘existed no longer, it was no slight consolation to find that I might 
be preparing for independence under her roof. I studied French and 
German at Trois Etoiles, with such success as to entertain the hope 
of becoming permanently useful. A small remuneration would have 
satisfied me, if combined with the rest and solace of Eleanor’s 
society ; but to this there was one trying obstacle—the jealousy of her 
sister-in-law, Mariette. 

Left when quite a child to her brother’s care, this little enemy ot 
mine had learned to regard his wife’s love and confidence as her own 
peculiar right ; and being one of those eager natures that seem to 
live in their affections, she very soon resented my claim as an older 
friend ; and led us the sort of life that a lively, spoiled, pretty girl 
can lead those who are older than herself ; compelling us, for the sake 
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of peace, to be constantly on our guard not to display a token of 
close friendship in her presence. 

Madame loved the child both for her own sake, and for his who 
had left her to her charge; and it vexed her so to see Mariette’s 
dimpled cheek flushed with passionate tears, that I endured a great 
deal rather than provoke them. Of course, the more we gave way to 
her jealousy, the more exacting it grew; and, at last, it drove me to 
seek another shelter. I could not always avoid a collision; my 
tongue sometimes got the better of my good resolves; and, hearing 
of this situation in North Germany, which combined several advan- 
tages, I released Mariette from my obnoxious society. 

To do her justice, when she found what she had done, she was all 
tears of penitence, and, in the prettiest English at her command, 
entreated me to stay. I took her apologies in good part, but went 
my way all the same. And now, in the hour of my perplexity, 
Eleanor wrote to propose I should return. 

Her reason was simple enough. The exigencies of the war had 
deprived the school of their cleverest professor—a young Bavarian, 
who taught both music and German. The situation was open, and 
so were her arms—NMariette sent her love, and hoped I would come. 

I lost no time in proceeding to Trois Etoiles. The papers were then 
full of the earliest encounters between the armies, and everybody was 
talking about France having been first in striking a blow. Right 
glad was I when the heat and dust of travelling were at an end, and 
I was welcomed once more to my favourite quarters. How cool and 
bright and pleasant it all looked, and how refreshing was the good 
English cup of tea which Eleanor herself prepared! Mariette came 
forward to assist in the pouring and handing, pressing me to partake, 
with the assurance that the water had boiled furiously—and the tea 
had been sent from London. 

“Grown there, too, perhaps?” suggested I, “among other evil 
things that are meant to ruin France?” 

“ Ah, no, no,” she said, with a quick shake of her pretty head, “ if 
France is to be ruined, the fault will all be her own. England’s advice 
was good, and if it had been taken, all this need never have been.” 

There was a quiver in her voice that startled me, and Eleanor 
quietly turned the conversation. Observing Mariette attentively, I 
was struck with a change in more respectsthan one. Brook and river 
were just meeting when I went away; she had gone some miles 
between the river banks since then, and the current had grown 
more rapid, and the rocks more prominent. The spoiled child had 
become a woman of passionate feeling, and all the tenderness of 
those who loved her had not shielded her from suffering. And the 
suffering, whatever its cause, seemed, in one respect, to have softened 
her nature; her jealousy of me had disappeared. I enquired after 
old acquaintances and friends—and how the new Maire liked the 
toils of his office, knowing from Eleanor’s letters that a friend of 
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her deceased husband’s, and an avowed admirer of Mademoiselle 
Mariette, had within the year been nominated to that dignified 
st. 

“Likes them?” repeated the young lady, with a pout, “he can 
never find enough to keep him employed. He was ten times happier 
and more useful when he had only his own business to look after, and 
let other people alone. Now he leaves that to his clerks, while he 
frets the flesh off his bones, and those of his neighbours, all for the 
public good! I hate the very sound of his boots at the door !” 

“The boots are loyal to their allegiance, then, and still bring him 
within reach of those eyes he used to worship in sonnets.” 

“Oh, he comes often enough, if that is what you mean; but the 
eyes would not cry themselves blind if he stayed away,” said 
Mariette. 

“And poor Herr Ulrich—I beg his pardon, the Herr Professor 
Leinhardt—he was actually summoned from his classes to face mus- 
ketry drill and bivouac hardships! It seems great waste of material, 
unless they put him in the band; and his piano touch will not be 
appreciated there.” 

“He was obliged to go,” said Eleanor, and I was aware, by the 
very composure of her manner, that more was meant than spoken. 
“But he told us the military exercise was not new to him; he had 
gone through it all as a boy, and indeed, saw a little service in the 
war with Prussia.” 

“Ah!” I said ‘Prussia will not forget that, you will see. They 
say the Bavarians will have the compliment of being always in the 
front wherever there is danger.” 

“ That is just where he wishes to be,” said Mariette, her cheeks 
ill a-glow, and her eyes flashing with a brightness that was diramed 
>he next moment by a gush of tears, as she darted out of the 
room. r 
T looked at Eleanor in consternation. ‘ Yes,” she said, her kind 
ey2s filling as they met mine, “my poor little bird is caught, and I 
had hoped it was for her happiness, but this terrible war has changed 
the face of everything. They had only just come to an understand- 
ing ; and Ulrich was about to go home to arrange matters with his 
family, when his summons came to join the army. How it will end 
no one can dare to say.” 

I was really sorry at the turn affairs had taken, and took an early 
opportunity of showing Mariette that my sympathy was on her side. 
Friends in England at this time supplied me regularly with papers, 
and we all devoured the reports of special correspondents with a 
readiness of belief proportioned to our ignorance. But time went 
on, and that promised victory never came. 

‘“Wait awhile,” M. le Maire would say, when he detected this 
impression on our countenances, “ your English journalists. made- 
moiselle, are very clever, and write spirited articles ; but they overiook 
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the fact that they have a Napoleon to deal with; and that such a 
man as the Emperor sees further than they can, and has his plans 
deeply laid.” 

M. le Maire was not only a loyal subject of the Emperor, but a 
zealous imitator of his policy towards Great Britain. During my 
previous residence at Trois Etoiles he, in the most condescending 
manner, had set to work to correct my views, both of English 
opinions and English history. Patronising before, his graciousness 
had increased threefold since his increase of dignity. 

There were a few intimate friends, besides this great civic authority, 
M. Fronsac, to whom Eleanor’s little drawing-room was open in the 
evening, and who found her English tea-table attractive enough to 
give them a taste for the beverage. Among these was the kind old 
Curé, who had known Mariette all her life, and treated her still as a 
pet child, bringing her chocolate bonbons in his pocket, and letting no 
one else hand his tea-cup. My own suspicion was that he knew all 
her secrets, and sympathised with her trouble. 

Time went on, and history took its course, and with September 
came Sédan ; when gloom fell on every face, and social cheerfulness 
was atanend. ‘The attraction of the English newspapers still drew 
both the Maire and the Curé to our tea-table, but it became an effort 
of politeness to find topics of conversation. Something was said one 
evening about chess; and M. le Maire, after a little modest self- 
depreciation, pleaded guilty to being an intense lover of the game. 
His greatest trial in life had been that he so rarely found an antagonist 
with whom it was worth while to play. The Curé was no chess player ; 
but very keen at backgammon, which he played with Eleanor. 
M. le Maire talked so long and so dictatorially upon chess, and the 
impossibility of anyone becoming a player who had not certain 
mental qualifications, that I was nettled at last into observing that I 
believed I could puzzle him at the game. 

Indeed? He was all smiles and condescension, but might he own 
to a little incredulity ? 

As much as he thought proper ; I only maintained the fact. Allow 
me to place the men, and at a certain stage of the game I would 
undertake to give him forced checkmate in ten moves. 

He smiled superior, displaying the palms of his hands as he uttered 
the authoritative ‘“ Impossible !” 

‘Tt may be impossible to prove it, M. le Maire, as I cannot rely on 
my memory; but the thing has been done, and if I can recall the 
moves, I shall be happy to convince you.” 

‘When your memory, richly stored as it is, will honour me so far, 
mademoiselle, I shall be proud to be convinced. Till then I must 
maintain, with profound respect, that the thing is impracticable.” 

The proof, as I soon found, was not so easily given. I could not 
trust my memory, and I had forgotten the book where the problem 
was to be found. Every time I saw the great functionary he had his 
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jocose enquiry ready: ‘‘ How about the checkmate in ten moves?” 
And I could see he was divided between the amusement of my dis- 
comfiture, and the disappointment of real curiosity. 

But one day, when I had not seen him for a whole week, being 
confined to my room by an indisposition, I was dreamily turning 
over some of my old books, and suddenly lighted on Méry’s “ Floride.” 
It flashed upon me in a moment that I had found my problem. 
Through several languid hours I puzzled it all out, and made it clear. 
Having verified my author with the help of a chessboard, I re- 
solved to take the first opportunity of challenging M. Fronsac. 

The weather was very lovely the day I went downstairs. As my 
friends were engaged in class, I ventured to take a saunter in the 
garden ; an old-fashioned pleasure ground, surrounded on three sides 
by capital walls for fruit, and bordered on the fourth by a little wood 
that skirted the town, and crept away below it. Presently I heard 
the old cook’s voice calling to me, “‘ Ma’amselle! ma’amselle !” 

We were always good friends, and it was with a beaming smile that 
she held up a small basket, containing a variety of good things for my 
gouter, as she calledit. If I liked to have my promenade, there was 
the arbour, with a table and a chair, and shelter from wind and 
sun. And there, too, was Mére Dénise, the weeding woman, who 
would dust it; she herself could not stay to, as her soup required 
watching. 

Looking round, I met the eyes of old Mother Dénise, twinkling 
under her large cap and kerchief with a keenness of expression I 
had never seen in them before. She was quite a character in her 
way, and a favourite of Eleanor’s ; and her Alsatian way of talking 
had often been an amusement to us both. She was considered just 
now almost an historical personage, on account of the strife in her 
home. M. le Maire himself, when she crossed his path, would lift 
his hat, as he explained to me, in honour of the heroism she repre- 
sented. “Well, my good friend!” I said, after we had looked at 
each other for a minute, “have you had any fresh news? What 
is it?” 

She put a finger on her lips, pointed to the provision basket, and 
turned away, signing me to follow. Passing to the arbour, she hurried 
on, glancing anxiously right and left as she went, till she reached the 
wood house—a hut I had never visited before. 

The door was locked, but Mére Dénise had the key in her pocket, 
and she held it open for me to enter, securing it quickly behind us. 
I looked round ; there were nothing but piles of faggots and logs of 
wood, except old flower-pots and other waifs of gardening existence. 
A few rays of light made their way through an aperture in the 
wall, newly stuffed up with briars, and before my eyes had become 
accustomed to the change from the noontide brightness, I was startled 
to hear a voice whisper my name—whisper it with that peculiar in- 
tonation I could not mistake, though it filled me with terror. 
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Unconsciously I clutched the old woman’s wrist, and gasped out 
the question, “Who is there?” At my words a figure rose from 
its dark corner, and two cold hands met mine. 

“ Best, kindest, gentlest of Englishwomen,” he murmured, “ with 
you I know I am safe, as I am with this faithful friend. You can guess 
why I am here—why I have braved every peril—staked my life, my 
honour, my freedom—for one more glance at my loved one’s face 
before I go into the battle that may divide us for ever.” 

It was indeed Ulrich Leinhardt : and a tremendous risk that he had 
run. In the temper of the French at that time, the suspicion of 
being a spy was tantamount to a penal sentence; and had I not fully 
believed in the sincerity of his motives, I should have felt hardly 
justified in conniving at his entrance. 

It crossed his mind, perhaps, that I doubted him ; for he hastened 
to assure me that, as far as Trois Etoiles was concerned, he had 
neither eyes, ears, nor memory for anything that would do her hurt. 
He had won a short furlough from duty by private service to his 
colonel—he did not specify what—and his colonel had that trust in 
him, and that keen sense of honour, that he had not enquired where he 
meant to go, and would ask no questions when he got back. I found 
he had been all night in that shed, cramped for room, and with very 
little to eat—even his pipe denied him—for fear of discovery; and 
his eagerness to see his beloved Mariette could not hide the fact that 
he was both tired and hungry. Mére Dénise had given him a crust 
early in the morning, and could do no more. 

Poor fellow! when I handed him my basket, and begged he would 
make free with its contents, the tears sprang to his eyes. He kissed 
my hand gratefully, and set to work with the eagerness of famine; 
while I was considering what to do next. His remaining there was 
too dangerous; the old woman shook her head when I questioned 
her ; and observed that she had had some difficulty in keeping him 
hidden till then. Any moment might bring a discovery; and then— 
she held up her hands in a silence more emphatic than words. 

He had already taken the precaution of disguising himself in a 
peasant’s blouse and night-cap ; and, with a few additions, I thought 
we might contrive to pass him into the house unchallenged. The 
old gardener’s leggings, and a big basket of faggots to carry on his 
shoulders, were hunted out by Mére Dénise; and having grimed his 
face and hands, and hidden his chestnut hair under the cotton cap, it 
seemed to us that he might safely emerge—the more boldly the 
better—and walk into the house. 

The basket of faggots being deposited in the back premises, he was 
then to take up a heavy box of books, which I had brought with me, 
and at which the maids had all looked askance as at anenemy. If 
I could get him up the back-stairs with this to the small sitting-room, 
which was my castle, I could lock him in, and let his friends know. 
To make recognition as difficult as possible, an old herse-cloth was 
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pulled down over his head and shoulders, as if to protect them from 
his burden. 

Perilous as the undertaking was, it was accomplished : he reached 
my room in safety. I provided for his comfort as best I could, 
advising him to consult safety and convenience by remaining quite 
still; and, with the key in my pocket, went in search of Eleanor. 

To my surprise I found M. le Maire paying her a morning visit ; 
and not being disposed to face him under the circumstances, I retired 
unnoticed into the back drawing-room, to await his departure. The 
first words I heard made my heart leap with dismay. 

“Yes, Madame,” he was saying, in his usual deliberate and dig- 
nified style, “‘they say that the Prussians are sending spies in all 
kinds of disguises into our towns. Every house here will, in conse- 
quence, be subjected to inquisition; and all the roads and lanes, 
gardens, orchards, and so forth, diligently watched and patrolled. 
Yours, dear Madame, presents so many facilities to an enemy, that 
it was the first thought of; and by this time, I have no doubt, the 
sentries are taking up their positions. But only for a few hours. 
It was my duty to agree to this, and to issue the order; but this 
evening, Madame, with your permission, I myself shall garrison your 
dwelling, and be answerable for all that goes on under your roof. 
I could not think of you and the other ladies being exposed to the 
well-meant rudeness of some of our patriots. May I take the liberty 
of asking you to receive me this evening ?” 

‘*M. le Maire is too good,” was Eleanor’s reply; “‘he knows we 
are honoured by his friendship and society.” 

“‘Madame, the honour is mine; and I prove my sense of it by 
becoming myself your guarantee to the public. With an English 
lady I know I am perfectly safe; her word is her security; and 
if you put that loyal hand in mine, and tell me no spy is here, I shall 
feel confident that you are speaking the truth, and that the town has 
nothing to fear from any treachery of yours.” 

“You never suspected me of that, I hope?” said Eleanor. 

“Never, Madame! And I never shall. But you see we must be 
impartial.” 

At last he went away. Then I came out of my corner, told Eleanor 
I had overheard, and laughed with her at the panic about Prussian 
spies, though we agreed it was very considerate of M. le Maire. As 
soon as I could I left her, observing that I was going to enlist the 
services of Mariette. 

“T have actually got my library up-stairs at last,” I said, ‘I caught 
a good man who was bringing in wood, and turned him into a porter. 
Mariette always promised to help me unpack the books.” 

“‘T shall be glad of anything that distracts her thoughts, poor child,” 
said Eleanor, “she is very low-spirited this morning.” 

Low-spirited with Mademoiselle Mariette meant a little fractious- 
ness of temper. She looked as unamiable about granting me this 
little favour, as if I had been offering her the greatest affront ; and 
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when I got her into my bed-room, flung herself into the nearest seat 
with the air of exhaustion. I quietly locked the deor. Mariette 
started to her feet. 

“Take care!” I said, in a low tone, “sit down again, and I will 
te you everything. But remember, if you cannot control your nerves 
and feelings, it is all over with us.” ¥ 

‘What is it?” gasped the poor girl. ‘ Have you heard of hiv: ?” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘I have; but unless you can be cool and steady, I 
will not tell you a word. A precious life depends now, under God, 
on our courage and presence of mind. Take a few minutes to col- 
lect your nerves, and do not speak till you are sure of yourself.” 

She remained motio::less for a few minutes. I told her my tale, 
and pointed out the awkward difficulty that had just arisen. Whatever 
we did for Ulrich, must be done unknown to Eleanor ; her honour 
was pledged to the Maire, and she must know nothing till all was 
over. My own idea was that the escape might be contrived in the 
evening, if we could only keep our dignified guest amused. To attempt 
escape by daylight, with the sentries patrolling in al! directions, would 
be too great a risk. 

“T will do my best,” I said, “to throw M. le Maire off his guard 
for an hour. I have a resource in reserve, and I will try it. You 
must take care that your sister is ‘also engaged, so that she may not 
detect your arrangements ; and when I give you notice that it is time, 
you yourself must get Herr Ulrich out of the house. The guard will 
be raised when the Maire comes here; and then, or never, he must 
get away out of the town.” 

She clung round my neck as she had never done in her life before, 
and whispered that I was their guardian angel. But not a sob, or sign 
of a tear would she allow herself; agitation could not be afforded at such 
a crisis; she only begged to see him—he had risked so much for a 
meeting, surely I did not mean them not to meet? I certainly meant 
them to meet, and arming myself with hammer and chisel for the 
better performance of my réle, I took her with me, as I distinctly said 
on the landing, ‘“‘to see about unpacking those books.” 

Hammer and chisel did good service that day—they were heard 
below, and they gave me excuse for turning my back upon those two 
at the opposite end of the room. For Mariette’s sake, I was.fain to 
stay, when I should have preferred leaving them alone ; French pro- 
priety might have been seriously offended if my presence had not been 
a protection against all future censoriousness. So I hammered away 
at the lid of my box, and tumbled the books out all over the floor, 
and time passed—very quickly to them, I daresay. To me it seemed 
as if the day would never end ; and the hardest part was still to come. 

At dinner-time, I sent.down Mariette with an excuse, suggested by 
my recent illness, for my preferring to have my meal in my bed-room. 
I was quite tired enough to make this no subterfuge ; and poor Ulrich 
made as short work with my dinner as he had with my luncheon. I 
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wondered what the servants must think of the appetite of English 
convalescents. 

Mariette must have contrived—I did not enquire how—to give the 

good Curé a hint that he was wanted. When evening came, and with 
it M. le Maire, the kind old priest was already in the drawing-room, 
keeping guard over his innocent hostess. 
‘Rash as Ulrich Leinhardt had been in venturing to Trois Etoiles at 
‘ all, he had not so ignored his military training as to make no provi- 
sion for retreat. Some three miles off he had a friend, a shelter, and 
a horse—I believe, a passport also—waiting to help him back to his 
regiment. What we had to do was simply to get him out of the town 
with a fair start ; rien que ca, as Mére Dénise said ; and the more we 
talked the matter over, the more hazy the prospect seemed to grow. 
The sight of a workman carrying a load out of the house at that hour 
would rouse a suspicion directly ; and the only alternative appeared 
to be the old woman’s favourite scheme of dressing him in her clothes 
—to which he showed a repugnance inconsistent with gratitude. 

And nothing had been settled when we went down to meet M. le 
Maire. The first sight of him made me realise something of the 
task before me. 

His dress was a stately blending of the military and official—he held 
some rank in the National Guard, of which he was very tenacious— 
and the cloak thrown over the left shoulder, the cap with gold orna- 
ments, the braided coat, and regulation sword, combined with the 
amber-headed cane and municipal scarf, served to impress the 
beholder with his authority and power. Courteous though he was, 
he gave us at once to understand that this was no ordinary visit ; 
and that we were to expect only as much of his respectful homage 
as duty would allow. On a slight pretext of admiring the show of 
fruit in the orchard, he begged leave to take a stroll round the 
premises, in which Eleanor accompanied him, rather amused by the 
excuses he made for glancing into every corner, shed, and outhouse 
that could possibly hold a spy. When they got back to the house, he 
had evidently had enough, for the present, of his heroic trappings ; and 
put aside cloak, cap, scarf, and sword, until the time for his next 
round. These were all laid carefully on a chair in the hall, that they 
might be resumed at a moment’s notice. 

Mariette and I had gone out to meet them with warnings about 
chill and dew; and as the Maire handed his hostess back into the 
drawing-room, we were for a moment behind them. I looked at the 
chair and then at her; the same thought came into both our minds. 
In that dress, and in none other, might Ulrich pass unchallenged— 
af only he could put it on. 

To make matters as difficult as possible, the Maire begged us to 
allow the door of the salon to be kept open, so that nothing could 
pass in the hall without his knowledge. His request was, of course, 
a command ; but I saw Mariette bite her pretty lip with vexation, and 
was afraid he saw it also. 
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I observed to him that he had been very much in my thoughts 
lately : which was graciously received, with a hope that I had utilised 
my retirement by resolving that chess problem. Exactly so ; it was to 
that I alluded ; and if M. le Maire could find leisure, I should have 
pleasure in at least amusing him, if I failed to convince. 

So, after a few passing compliments and a little amicable fencing, 
he sat down to the board, which he ostentatiously arranged in full 
view of the open door. I sat with my back to the hall and a mirror 
before me, in which I could see, (it being well lighted with candles) 
almost as clearly as the Lady of Shalott. I noticed that the Curé 
seemed restless, and disinclined to do anything but watch our pro- 
ceedings, so Madame took out her work, with a happy unconscious- 
ness, I could not help envying : and Mariette pretended to be engrossed 
in threading some beads. 

“TI propose, M. le Maire,” I said, as I arranged my pieces, “to go 
through the first part of the game, as played by Labourdonnais and 
some other famous champion; so that you will be able to study the 
position, before entering on the problem.” 

** You still maintain that an opposition player on his guard could 
not prevent mate in ten moves, mademoiselle ?” 

“I mean to give it a fair trial this evening; when I give you no- 
tice, then do your worst. I hold the white, and, being challenged, 
have the first move. 


White. Black. 
1, 8 P. 2 5a. Q.’s P. 2 sq. 
2: BP. 28g. Q. P. takes P, 


“ Aha!” said M. le Curé, taking snuff, ‘we should have called 
that a gambit in my young days.” 

A short discussion followed here on the nature of gambits, and the 
supposed derivation of the word from the Spanish ; just long enough 
to make Mariette spill half her beads, and then be driven nearly 
desperate by the Maire’s attemps to pick them up again. Meanwhile, 
I refreshed my memory with my notes, and at last went on more 
smoothly. 


White Black. 
3. K. P.18q K. P. 2 sq. 
& KOR. 3 sq. takes P. K. P. takes Q. P. 
5. K. P. takes P. K, Kt. 2 sq. before B. 
6. Q. Kt. 2 sq. before B. sq. K. B. sq. before K, 
7. K. Kt. 2 sq. before B. sq. K. castles. 
8. Q. B. 2nd sq. before K. Q. B. P. 1.84. 
g. K.R. P. 1 sq. Q. Kt. 1 sq. before Q. 
ro. K, B, retreats to 3rd sq. Q. Kt. to his 3rd sq. 
before Q. Kt.'s sq. 
11. K. castles. K. Kt. to es sq. before Q. 
12. Q.-R..P..2 $q. Q. R. P, 2 
13. K. Kt. to sq. before K. sq. Q. B. to iid Sq. before K.'s sq. 
14. K. B. tosq. beforeQ. B.’ssq. K.B.B. 2 sq. 
15. Q. to sq. before K. sq, RD. POSE 
16. Q. B. retreats 1 sq. Q. to royal sq. 
17. Q. R. to royal sq. Q. B. retreats 1 sq. to before R. 
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“Observe, M. le Maire,” I said, “that up to this point no pieces 
have fallen but the four pawns. My author tells me that White, 
a.cer the last move, bent down over the board and suddenly looked 
up again, with his eyes so full of mischief that everybody was sure 
something was coming.” 

“It is a fine position for both parties,” said the Maire, whose 
interest had been deepening with every move; “still, I cannot ——” 

““ Wa:t for two steps further.” 


White, Black. 
16. Q. to 4th sq. before royalsq. K. Kt. P.1 sq, 
19. Q.B. takes K. B. P. Kt. takes B. 


“ At this point, we are told, White stifled a laugh, leaned his 
elbows on the table, and coolly observed, “‘ Nine moves more, and 
then checkmate ! ” 

There was silence ; my own excitement had by this time brought 
on such burning thirst that I was glad of a respite. M. le Curé 
shut up his snuff-box with a snap, declaring that he should not sleep 
if he looked on any more. Would Madame favour him with a quiet 
game at something more suitable to an old man’s wits? 

Eleanor complied at once, and they were soon safely ensconced in 
a corner where she, at least, could see nothing; and I turned to ask 
Mariette if she would make me a glass of lemonade? She rose with 
most amiable alacrity, and disappeared, unmarked by M. le Maire, 
whose eyes were fixed on the position before him. 

“‘ Well, M. le Maire,” I said at last; “shall I proceed?” 

“* Mademoiselle, it will be afavour. My brain reels with the amount 
of calculation required.” 

“ Then here is the first move.” 

White. 
20. Q. takes Kt, 

“One moment, Mademoiselle!” he said, eagerly ; “I think I see 
something that might help the defence.” 

I asked nothing better than to see him thoroughly lost in his 
fascinating study; and waited in silence till he looked up at me, 
with a gleam of triumph. ‘‘/ should do this, in Black’s place.” 

B. to 4th of W. Q.’s B., giving check to Q. and R. 

“Just so,” I returned, “and when that move was made, White’s 
opponents were exulting at his expense, while he only looked grimly 
good-humoured.” 

At this moment I heard the key turn in the sitting-room un stairs. 

“You will see how he must have foreseen, and preparea {or it, 
by the secona move.” 


21. Q. to 3rd sq. before B. K. R.’ssq. B. takes R. 


“Of course,” said the Maire. “Allow me to think the matter 
over a little.” 
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There was another silent pause ; my throat and lips were parching, 
but I durst not mention the lemonade, lest Eleanor should go and 
fetch it. I watched the features of my opponent, and if I had ever 
doubted the engrossing power of chess calculation, isis rapt stillness 
would have convinced me. A slight sound on the <tairs decided me 
to take the next step, and play the ¢hzrd move. 


22. B. takes K. Kt. P. 


“Good!” said he ; and played the counter move with a smile. 
R. P. takes B. 


“You think that will stop it?” I asked. 

“Let us see.” 

The room might have rocked with an earthquake—I doubt if the 
chief magistrate would have noticed, unless it had shaken the pieces. 
But in the mirror opposite I saw what was hidden from his entranced 
eyes; a figure lifting his cloak and other equipments from the chair 
in the hall. I played my /owur¢h rather in a hurzy. 


23. Kt. takes P. Kt. to his B.’s sq. 


“Can you suggest a better move, M. le Maire r” 

He only shook his head ; he was becoming too impatient for criti- 
cism—he really wanted now to see the end. I moved with more 
deliberation in consequence, keeping his eyes rivetted on my hand. 
Two figures passed before the mirror; one might have been the Maire 
himself; the other was Mére Dénise. I played my /f/¢h move, as 
Mariette reappeared, and leaned on the back of my chair. 


24. Q. checks, from Black's R’s sq. K. before his R, 


‘‘ A forced move, M. le Maire will admit. Well, chére amie, and 
my lemonade ?” 

“Do you mean to say that Toinette did not bring it in, after all 
my pains in making it? You shall have it directly.” 

And out she flew, leaving the door behind her ajar ; of course, by 
accident. I admired her presence of mind, but I felt as if I should 
break down, unless I could moisten my throat. M. le Maire made 
a gloomy sign for me to continue ; he was getting a little sulky with 
failure. 

I played the sexth move. 

25. Q. retires one sq. and checks, K. had but one move. 

And then, as I heard a dog bark, hurried on to the seventh. 

26. Kt. 2 sq. before Black K. 


“Now, M. le Maire, you must consider what there is to suggest. 
Your chances have dwindled low.” 

This seemed to nettle him, and he remained thoughtful for so long 
that Mariette had time to return with my lemonade. Never was any 
draught more delicious! I durst not meet her eyes, but it gave me 
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just the stimulus I wanted, and I was ready for my adversary’s exul- 


tant exclamation. 
B. checks Q. from her 3rd sq. 


“The game is not lost yet, mademoiselle.” 
‘All is lost but honour, M. le Maire.” 
I played the e¢ghth move. 


R. clears 5 sq. and checks, 


“ Ah, par exemple !” 

He was utterly confounded now, and admitted that he had but 
one move. 

I followed with the ninth. 


28. Q. retreats 1 sq. and checks, K. to his B.’s 4th sq, 


“ And now, M. le Maire, for the finishing stroke, foreseen through 
all these eighteen changes.” 


29. K. Kt. P. 2 sq. and Mate, 


The clock struck ten, but the Maire seemed to hear nothing, 

I had not over-estimated the effect produced by the gradual 
development of this remarkable performance. It absorbed his mind 
to that extent that he could think of nothing else. Not that he was 
convinced—far from it; he was positive there might be ways of 
averting the stroke, if taken in time; and as I readily yielded up 
my notes, he went back over the whole game, stimulated thereto by 
the lively interest displayed by Mariette, who professed she had never 
cared about chess before. If anyone could find out the missing 
clue, it would be M. le Maire, no doubt ; and she drew in her chair, 
and watched him ponder and puzzle, and asked questions, which 
from any one else he would have thought intrusive, but from her lips 
could only charm. 

M. le Curé left his backgammon, and came to look at the problem, 
and, perhaps, to take the conversation into his own hands; for 
Mariette’s prattle subsided soon after that. 

The two gentlemen held much discussion over Labourdonnais and 
his game, which would take.too long to relate, even if I could 
remember it; but of the conclusion of that memorable evening I 
have rather a hazy record, being thoroughly tired out. I only know 
that when the striking of the church clock at length roused M. le 
Maire both to a sense of his duty and to the flight of time, he had 
only to open the door of the salon, and there was his equipment, 
civil and military, just where he had left it some hours before, as if 
that image on the mirror had never been ! 


Alice’s adventures through the Looking-Glass were smooth-sailing 
compared with my chess dreams that night, and I have had a dread 
of the game ever since. Eleanor found me so feverish in the morn- 
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ing, that I was ordered to keep my room; and it was not till late in 
the day that Mariette was allowed to enter. 

The town was full of strange reports, she whispered, and neighbours 
had been running in and out with stories all the morning, each one 
more important than the other. The real facts, as far as she gathered 
- them, were these. Two citizens of Trois Etoiles, returning home the | 
, evening before, had suddenly encountered M. le Maire, in full dress, 
emerging from the wood. They had made an attempt to address him, 
so as to explain why they were so late ; but he had waved his cane in 
so authoritative a manner, that they could only take the hint, and let 
him go by. 

Curiosity, which they accounted for by their natural concern for 
his safety, made them watch him as he marched down the next field, 
and they could see him, on approaching a hedge, make a sudden 
dart through, as if to seize something hiding behind it. The dusk 
made it difficult to be certain, but they both agreed that they made 
out at least one figure on horseback galloping away in the distance ; 
there might have been more—probably half a dozen. Of course, 
but for his own orders, they would have gone on cheerfully to see if he 
wanted help, but all the world knew that M. le Maire would forgive 
no one for interfering with his deep-laid plans; and they made the 
best of their way at once into the town. 

Another story was flying about; bearing on the same mystery. 
Old Madame Perrin (the greatest scold in Trois Etoiles) had a 
famous goat, more precious to her soul than all her relations put 
together. This treasure had disappeared the day before, and the 
small granddaughter, whose only use in the world (as everybody 
knew) was to look after poor Loulou, was sent into the wood, well 
chastised, to hunt for her, under pain of worse penalty. The 
little girl, crying and frightened at being alone when it was getting 
dark, was suddenly confronted by a somebody in a cloak and cap, 
who told her to dry her eyes, and go home to her grandmother, and 
she would find her goat tied to a tree at the end of the path—which 
proved to be the case. And Madame Perrin, having scolded the 
child well for telling such a story, could not help telling it again in 
the morning to all she knew, and the tale of the two valiant citizens 
came just in time to make the whole thing clear. 

While they had been quietly unconscious, busy about their ordinary 
duties, the Maire, like a true French magistrate, had been watching 
over the whole town, defeating the plots of the Prussians, arresting 
(or very nearly) ever so many mounted spies, and winning back, 
single-handed, all the plunder they had meant to drive away 
even to the poor goat. In a very short time the two stories had 
assumed such a character that the press (duly represented in Trois 
Etoiles by a daily sheet.of advertisements), took it up with enthu- 
siasm, and published an account that caused a run upon the office. 
Four editions of the paper were sold as fast as the printers could 
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work it off, and the subject being so profitable the editor’s pen was 
actively employed in preparation for the next day’s demand. 

Poor M. le Maire! From all we heard—for he did not come near 
us till the excitement was over—he made several attempts to disabuse 
the world of its error, and rid himself of the honours heaped on his 
reluctant head. But he soon found he should only make himself un- 
popular by convincing people against their will, and was fain to be a hero, 
where his conscience told him he had been only a sentinel off his guard. 


An unexpected change in my fortunes, with which my story has 
no concern, took me back to England, and it was on the eve of my 
marriage, nearly three years after the events I have been relating, that 
I received a box from Bavaria, containing the most exquisitely carved 
set of wooden chessmen I had ever seen. Each piece was a study. 
I had never met with any Eastern ivory work to compare with this in 
finish and grace. 

A letter followed the gift, explaining that it was the work of Ulrich 
Leinhardt, a faint token of the gratitude never dormant in his soul; 
and imploring as the greatest possible favour to the writer—his no 
less grateful wife——that if we visited the Continent on our wedding 
tour, we would spare a little time to them in their Bavarian home. 
Ulrich’s campaign had ended in honour and safety, and he had inherited 
the family property, to which he had some months earlier carried his 
beloved Mariette. Their happiness—my work—had only one draw- 
back: they could not recollect the problem that had been their 
deliverance, and it would be the crowning joy of their lives to see 
me and mine in their home, and realise for once the scene in which 
they had played so perilous a part. 

We could not gratity them at that time ; but it has been a standing 

“promise ever since, that our first Bavarian tour should include the 
Algau, and make us Mariette’s guests. 

I-do not think my, husband quite believes in the problem, but 
Eleanor (who gave up her school after Mariette’s marriage, and settled 
in our neighbourhood) assures us that M. le Maire still pronounces it 
the wonder of the world ; and consoles himself for much by maintain- 
ing that only a Frenchman’s intellect could calculate beforehand, 

from a given point of the game, a Checkmate in Ten Moves. 
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